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NARRATIVE CHANGE IN THE EURO- 
PEAN TRADITION OF THE “LADY 
ISABEL AND THE ELF 
KNIGHT” BALLAD’ 


By HoLGeR OLor NyGARD 


sional change in the European tradition of the ‘‘Lady Isabel and the 

Elf Knight” ballad, I should like to set forth three generalizations 
that apply in some degree to all ballads found internationally, but partic- 
ularly to the ballad I propose to discuss. First, the texts of variants of ‘‘Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight” from one linguistic or national area usually re- 
semble one another closely. Second, the ballad as it is found in one linguistic 
area usually difiers markedly from the same ballad as it is found in another 
linguistic area. Third, in postulations of the ballad’s dissemination and change 
through the process of oral transmission little significance is to be attached 
to the dates of the texts, for the texts are only fortuitously preserved for us. 

I shall restate these generalizations for purposes of clarity and set forth my 
reasons for having made them. First, variants culled from the tradition of 
one country or one people have a uniformity about them, a family affinity. I 
make this generalization in order to justify my speaking of the Danish narra- 
tive pattern of the ballad story, or of the Low German, or of the French, for 
example. In no instance do the particular deviations of particular texts alter 
the narrative pattern of ‘‘Kvindemorderen,”’ the title Grundtvig gave to the 
Danish form of the ballad under discussion. Similarly, while there are numerous 
Dutch variants, yet in the story which they tell they conform to a predominant 
and easily defined sequence of events. 

The first generalization leads one naturally to the second. Although the 
international variants of the ballad deal ostensibly with one theme, the com- 
mon narrative situation, yet the narrative pattern of the Danish ballad differs 
from that of the Dutch and the Low German, and these again differ from the 
High German, French, English and other narrative forms in their mode of 
expounding the common narrative situation. 

The third generalization is a statement of distrust of dates of texts as 
indications of the history and movement of the ballad over Europe. The 
Danish ‘‘Kvindemorderen” is very much the same in narrative outline and 
details whether the text be from the noblewoman Karen Brahe’s manuscript 
book of ca. 1550 or from E. T. Kristensen’s nineteenth-century collection of 


B: WAY OF PREPARATION for my argument regarding transmis- 


1 This paper was read at the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society 


in Berkeley, California, Dec. 28, 1950. 
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ballads from the thorps of Jutland. The Icelandic variants have been re- 
markably constant from 1665, the date of our earliest Icelandic text, to the 
present day. The High German ballad of latter-day tradition is in narrative 
import the same as the broadside copy of ca. 1550 from south Germany. The 
variants in English of ‘Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight,” excluding Child 
4A and 4B, follow a fairly constant pattern of narration, regardless of the 
date of the text and regardless of the place of origin of the text, whether it 
be Scotland, England, or America. As far as dates are concerned, the ‘‘Lady 
Isabel”’ ballad is an old ballad in western tradition; by the mid-sixteenth 
century it was well established in Scandinavia, Germany, and Spain, as the 
earliest texts from these areas indicate. It is only natural to suppose that the 
ballad had assumed its various national forms by the time these early scattered 
records were made; and that the predominant form in a particular locality 
of Europe has been the predominant form for that area for a number of cen- 
turies. I make this third generalization primarily to justify the view that 
‘‘Halewijn,”” by which name the Dutch form of the ballad is known, may 
retain the most ancient form of the story extant in the tradition of this ballad 
even though no text of ‘‘Halewijn” has been preserved for us from a date 
preceding 1836.” If we may judge by the constancy of the ballad story in other 
countries, it follows that the predominant form of the Dutch ballad as it is 
preserved for us may well have the narrative outline of Dutch variants of 
earlier centuries. As we shall see presently, there is a better reason for con- 
sidering the Dutch form of the ballad as antecedent to other forms preserved 
for us. 

It is evident that the history of the ballad will not be revealed to us by 
the chance existence of textual dates; nor can the international dissemination 
of this ballad be satisfactorily arrived at by a pursuit and scrutiny of minute 
variation within the canon of texts of each separate linguistic area. Minute 
echoes from the texts of one area to those of another are suggestive of con- 
nections and are not to be neglected. But it is my belief that the dissemination 
of this ballad, its movement in western Europe, where the tradition is un- 
doubtedly centered, can best be determined by a comparative study of the 
narrative forms as they are found in the contiguous countries of western and 
northern Europe, and by a postulation of the changes that transmission might 
have effected as the story wandered from one people to another. It is the object 
of this paper to present a hypothesis to account for the startling differences 
in narrative structure among the international forms of the ballad of ‘‘Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight,’’ differences that have arisen through the hazards 
and waywardness of oral or written transmission or by the designs of re- 
fashioners. 

In order to demonstrate the process of change that has occurred within the 
ballad narrative I shall first sketch as much of the narratives of certain national 
forms of the ballad as is required. 

The narrative of the Low Country ballad (the Dutch and Low German) is 


2 Our earliest text of the Dutch ballad is the variant noted by Fr. Willems in F. J. Mone’s 
Anzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorszeit, Fiinfter Jahrgang (1836), col. 447 ff. 
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briefly as follows. Herr Halewijn (or Gert Olbert in the Low German), singing 
a magically seductive song, entices a king’s fair daughter away into the woods 
with him. They ride until they reach a gallows strung with maidens. The 
heroine is told that because she is the most beautiful of maids she may choose 
her means of death. She chooses the sword. By way of a ruse she suggests 
that before he kill her he should take off his cloak, for maiden blood spurts 
far. Before he has managed to remove his cloak his head lies at his feet. But 
the tongue continues to speak; it asks that she blow upon his horn, and that 
she smear upon his red neck the salve that is in a pot beneath the gallows. 
She wisely declines to fulfil either request. Instead she washes the head in a 
spring and rides home triumphantly with the head in her lap. 

In the Danish ballad a maid is courted by a knight who entices her away 
from home by promising to conduct her to a wonderland. In the greenwood 
they rest. He digs a grave intended, as he says, not for his horse or hound but 
for her. He has murdered a number of other maids, and she shall be added 
to the count. She then asks him to lay his head in her lap in order that she 
may delouse him. While he sleeps she binds him hand and foot. She then 
wakes him, for she chooses not to deceive him in his sleep. She attends to none 
of his entreaties but kills him with his own sword and rides home upon his 
steed. 

The predominant French and English forms of the ballad (the English 
variant A is the marked exception here) differ from the other national forms 
of western and northern Europe in that the central action takes place beside 
a body of water, and the practice of the tweur de femmes is to drown his victims. 
In both the French and English ballads, when the knight and maid have 
arrived at the sea or riverside, he announces his intention of drowning her 
as he has drowned others. He then orders her to take off her costly clothing. 
She asks him in pretence of modesty that he turn about, for it is not fitting 
that he should see her naked. When he is thus off guard she pushes him into 
the water. In the French ballad he clutches a branch and pleads that she save 
him. She cuts the branch with his sword (which she has previously asked him 
to set at his feet) and so saves herself. In the major episode the English 
ballad differs from the French only in that he clings to no branch; his de- 
struction is assured by his having been thrown into the water. In the English 
variants C, E, and G in the Child canon, as in the predominant form of the 
French ballad, he pleads in vain that she save him from the water. 

The High German form of the ballad begins with the knight’s seductive 
song, the art of which he promises to teach the maid if she will ride away 
with him. When they rest in the greenwood the maid sees eleven maids hanging 
in a fir tree. As she realizes that she too is to be hanged she asks that first 
she be allowed three cries. She calls upon Jesus, Mary, and her brother. The 
brother, hearing her cry at a great distance, hurries to the wood; he rescues 
his sister and kills the knight. 

The East German ballad, as Child has pointed out,* would appear to be a 
development from the High German form. The striking departure in the East 


*F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-98), I, 48. 
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German ballad is that the villain hangs the maid; the brother arrives too late 
to save his sister. But the ballad ends morally with the brother killing the 
villain. 

It is to be seen that in the Low Country form of the ballad alone is the 
supernatural nature of the villain in any way necessary to the narrative. The 
magical song of enticement is, of course, found in the High German ballad, 
and there is a trace of it in the Icelandic. In the Danish ballad the villain 
promises to take the maid to a wonderland. In the English variant A, a variant 
clearly an offshoot of the Scandinavian tradition, the villain is specified as an 
elf knight. But in the High German, French, English, and Danish forms of the 
narrative, transmissional change has rendered the events so mundane as to 
leave the villain with no distinctive supernatural markings; he is given merely 
ballad appellations like ‘‘knight,”’ “‘suitor,’”’ ‘Herr Peder,” or ‘‘False Sir John”’; 
and his motives have been given the naturalistic explanations of robbery or 
rape. In the Dutch and Low German ballad, on the other hand, the severed 
head continues to speak. The head not only speaks but we may suppose that 
it has the power to rejoin the body if only the maid will comply with the 
villain’s wish that she rub a certain salve upon his red neck. The recurrent 
echoes of the supernatural to be found sporadically in variants from a number 
of countries would support the opinion that the narrative was clearly super- 
natural in its earliest form. But in the Low Countries alone do we find the 
ballad still totally involved in the otherworld motif; everywhere else the narra- 
tive has been rationalized and more or less deprived of mystery. 

It is generally agreed among ballad scholars that the Low Country narrative 
form is the most ancient of the forms of the story which we have. Grundtvig 
did not venture to point out the homeland of the ballad, but he thought it 
might be the Lowlands of Europe or Denmark.‘ Child, more venturesome in 
this instance, thought that the Dutch ballad was ‘‘marked with very ancient 
and impressive traits.”"> Succeeding scholars of balladry have never challenged 
the view that the Low Country ballad is the oldest of the many forms of the 
story. Sophus Bugge,® followed by George Doncieux,’ was particularly anxious 
to view the Dutch ballad as the earliest form of the ‘‘Lady Isabel’’ narrative, 
for such a view supported his particular idea that the ballad had originated 
from the Judith and Holofernes apocryphal tale; only in the Low Country 
ballad is there the decapitation and the triumphant bearing home of the head. 
But the more common and less controversial reason for accepting the Low 
Country form of the ballad as the earliest form extant is that it preserves the 
supernatural elements of the story most strikingly. 

The ballad, transmitted throughout Europe, underwent great changes. But 
the narrative core of the ballad, its narrative “‘idea,’’ remained intact: that a 
villain entices a girl away from her home to kill her as he has killed others 


4Svend Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser (Kj¢benhavn, 1853 ff.), IV, 29. 

5 Op. cit., p. 24. 

6 “Bidrag til den nordiske Balladedigtnings Historie,’’ Det Philologisk-historiske Samfunds 
Mindeskrift, 1854-1879 (Kj¢benhavn, 1879), 75-92. 

7 Le Romancéro Populaire de la France (Paris, 1904), pp. 351-365. 
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before her, that she, through her bravery and cleverness, defeats his designs 
by a ruse, and that he, pleading for his life, is destroyed by her. That every 
variant of the ballad does not conform with the narrative pattern of the vast 
majority of variants is hardly to be wondered at. The High German and East 
German departures from the common narrative have been noted. In an 
abridged form of the Icelandic ballad the villain comes off best. Some French 
variants have departed from the usual tradition, apparently by admixture 
with other ballads. But despite these sporadic departures the generalization 
still holds that the majority of variants in the countries of western and northern 
Europe tell much the same story. It would appear that the memories of ballad 
singers have nearly everywhere been impelled by the simplicity of the central 
situation in the ballad and perhaps by psychological sympathy for the heroine 
and antipathy for the villain to retain the outline of the narrative to the extent 
of the one-sentence sketch just given. The tradition of the ballad among 
singers has been sufficiently alive and distinct to maintain the uniformity that 
we find in the narratives of the many far-flung variants. 

But a diversity of narrative did develop. The scene of action changed, the 
maid employed different ruses, and the motives of the villain were clarified 
or at any rate reduced to mundane terms. It is my belief that the process of 
rationalization of the narrative, that is, the reduction of the supernatural 
which must have been intrinsic to the original story, is responsible for bringing 
about the changed forms of the ballad to be found in areas contiguous with 
the Lowlands of Europe. The hypothesis I wish to make predicates that 
certain changes were necessary in the narrative management and sequence of 
events in the story if the incident was no longer conceived of by singers as a 
maid’s contention with a being of the other world, but instead was thought 
of as a human drama, a story of two human beings. That the story in travelling 
from one people to another should lose its supernatural nature need not be 
wondered at; that process of loss has always been operative in ballads that 
deal with elves and demons. And the earthly motif of bride-stealing and 
abduction, a theme met with frequently in the balladry of the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, and Germany, may well have influenced the ‘‘Lady Isabel’’ story 
and so reduced the villain to human proportions. The Danish bride-stealing 
ballad ‘‘Ribold og Guldborg’”’ (the ‘Earl Brand”’ ballad of Scandinavia) pro- 
vides an illustration of this influence; the ‘“‘Ribold”’ ballad has in some in- 
stances given wholesale to ‘‘Kvindemorderen” variants as many as fifteen 
consecutive stanzas. The first fifteen stanzas of variant A of ‘‘Kvindemorderen”’ 
are the usual opening stanzas of variants of ‘‘Ribold og Guldborg.”’ Most 
variants of the two ballads begin with a series of stanzas common to both, a 
certain sign that the thematic content of both ballads has been associated in 
the minds of singers. 

It is my hypothesis, then, that ballad singers were forced to alter the narra- 
tive and its sequence of events as they lost a sense of the supernatural import 
of the story. It cannot be established whether the changes were made de- 
liberately or unconsciously; seldom in considerations of transmissional change 
can one be certain that a change has come about either wilfully or unknowingly. 
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Nor need the question detain us here. The changes forced upon the ballad, 
either deliberately or unconsciously, differed in every national reworking of 
the ballad. But the relation of each derivative and altered form of the narrative 
to what we have posited as the earliest form can reasonably be understood 
in terms of the hypothesis here set forth. The hypothesis is tenable to the 
degree that these relations appear reasonable. 

It remains, then, to demonstrate the relations between the derivative forms 
and the Low Country ballad, the posited early form. 

In the Dutch ballad (all the variants of which are better preserved than 
those of the similar Low German ballad) the villain makes two pleas for his 
life after the maid has decapitated him, and to each plea the maid makes a 
retort; the dialogue is executed in ballad style with incremental repetition 
and paralleled plea and retort. The incident of the talking head has been 
accepted in the Low Countries by singers conscious of the supernatural nature 
of the story. But a rationalized narrative form derived from the Dutch ballad 
would drop the highly colorful but legendary and supernatural element of the 
talking head. And tradition has indeed dropped the talking head in all variants 
not from the Low Countries. It is noteworthy, however, that despite great 
variations that the story may have undergone as it passed from one people 
to another, among the most constant parts in the various forms of the ballad 
are the dialogue interchanges between the two principals. The ballad form 
has a propensity for dialogue; balladry reveals everywhere the tenacious way 
in which singers have clung to dramatic interchanges, to the dialogue of the 
actors in the ballad incident. In the objective and reportorial way of pres- 
entation of a ballad, the dialogue markedly gives to the narrative an im- 
mediacy and subjectivity, qualities usually spoken of as absent in ballad 
narrative. The sense of immediacy of ballad dialogue is probably responsible 
on psychological grounds for the persistence with which oral tradition clings 
to the speeches of participants in a ballad story. The formulary nature of 
ballad dialogue—the repetitions direct and incremental, the responses fash- 
ioned as parallels to the first speaker’s words—does not detract from the sense 
of immediacy of ballad dialogue. Formulae pervade the reports of action as 
well as of dialogue in balladry; formulae are the accepted devices of oral 
tradition which render a ballad easy to remember and to sing. They remove 
the ballad language and the narrative technique from the dangers of marked 
individuality, for individuality in the social context of ballad singing is far 
more a vice than a virtue. Proof of this pervasive conservatism is undeniably 
revealed by the persistence with which the narrative and language of a ballad 
maintain themselves through centuries of oral transmission. 

Despite the changes that the ‘‘Lady Isabel’’ narrative has undergone, the 
dialogue interchanges between villain and heroine have been maintained. The 
words they say to one another, the formulae, have been altered to a degree 
with each reworking of the ballad. But the import of the dialogue remains 
the same: after they have arrived at the principal scene of action the villain 
announces to the maid that he intends to kill her as he has killed other maids; 
with hopes of managing a ruse she addresses a request to him, the fulfilling 
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of which would place him at her mercy; when he has come into her power he 
pleads for his life, and she responds to each of his pleas with a fitting retort. 

Despite the loss of the talking head in all variants in which the supernatural 
has been lost, ballad singers have nevertheless maintained the dialogue in 
which Halewijn in the Dutch ballad pleads with the maid that he might be 
saved. The retention of the villain’s pleading with the maid would force a 
change upon the narrative structure of the variants derived from the Low 
Country form of the ballad. A plausible situation would have to be supplied 
in which that pleading could occur; the villain’s requests for mercy and pity 
would have to be moved forward to a point of time before his decapitation. 
Decapitation would mean death in a tradition that had lost sight of the super- 
natural nature of the villain, a tradition that had come to consider him as 
little more than a Méddchenréuber. If he is to plead for his life before being 
killed by the maid he must in some way be brought into her power. It would 
appear that a necessity for change in the narrative management of the story 
was imposed upon the ballad in some such way. 

The villain’s coming into the maid’s power while he was still alive might 
have been arranged by her first putting him to sleep (perhaps even with runes 
as in a Norwegiar variant,® or with “fa sma’ charm” as in the English A 
variant®) and then binding him. The dialogue interchange could then ensue 
between her waking him and her killing him. It would appear that in such a 
way the Danish form of the ballad came about. 

In the early Danish variants the maid’s waking him is rationalized as a wish 
on her part not to deceive him in his sleep. 


Du wag nu op, Viffuer, och tall med meg! 
y sdffnen wild ieg icke suige deg.” 


Curiously, in three of the four sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Danish 
variants the maid orders the villain not only to wake up but also to talk with 
her, ‘‘tall med meg!’’ The touch might well corroborate the hypothesis that 
in the refashioning of the ballad the singer felt in his mind the need to work 
into the ballad the pleas of the villain and the maid’s retorts after the turning 
of the tables. Nothing in the Danish ballad demands their speaking after she 
has bound him save the established tradition, retained from the earlier form, 
that the villain must suffer through the refusals of the maid to save him before 
he is dispatched by her. 

The maid’s ruse in the Danish ballad, that she wishes to delouse him, would 
appear to be a part of the re-creation of the ballad narrative. In the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Danish variants he complies with her wish by laying 
his head in her lap. But his doing so promptly brings him into a sleep, a sleep 
described in all early variants as not sweet, “‘icke sdd.”’ The mere act of his 
laying his head in her lap would appear to place him in her power. Later 


8 “Svein Nordmann og Gullbjgr,”’ no. 31, in K. Liest¢l and M. Moe, Norske Folkevisor 
(Kristiania, 1920), I, 156-158. 

® Child, op. cit., p. 55. 

10 Stanza 30 of variant A (ca. 1550) in Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1V, 33. 
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Danish tradition has tried to rationalize the improbability of his sleeping in 
her lap after he has informed her that he is going to bury her in the newly 
dug grave; for in later Danish variants, when she offers to delouse him, he 
replies that he is willing only if she will not deceive him in his sleep, a sentiment 
lifted by ballad singers from a point originally farther on in the ballad, and 
originally, as we have seen, spoken by the maid. In the later Danish tradition, 
then, he is made to anticipate his sleeping; his sleep is romantically described 
in nineteenth-century variants as sweet, ‘‘sdéd.’’ Her ruse of putting him to 
sleep, either by a charm or rune, or by some other power, has been lost sight 
of by later tradition. His request for a promise of good faith while he sleeps 
is a poor attempt on the part of transmitters of the ballad to patch what in 
their minds has appeared to be a flaw in the story, that he should fall asleep 
after having announced his evil intentions. Later tradition has lost sight of 
the nature of the maid’s ruse, that she in the early Danish ballad designedly 
worked a sleep upon him. The later tradition is flawed to the extent that the 
villain has no good reason for willingly and knowingly submitting himself to 
sleep at this early stage in the narrative. 

Even among the Danish variants themselves we see through time a pro- 
gressive loss of the supernatural; that loss through oral transmission has re- 
sulted in changes within the Danish form of the ballad story. The early 
Danish ballad had itself developed from the Low Country ballad in a process 
of change attributable to the dropping away of the supernatural nature of 
the villain. 

As we have seen, the Danish ballad moved forward the villain’s request for 
mercy and pity to a point in the narrative before his death by having the 
maid force sleep upon him and bind him. In the French ballad, ‘‘Renaud le 
Tueur de Femmes,” and in the English variants of the C-H type it would 
appear that the necessary change in narrative sequence has been effected by 
having the heroine shove the villain into the river or into the sea, thus render- 
ing him helpless and yet able to plead for his life. The scene of action has 
been moved from the greenwood to the side of a body of water. How the 
water-and-drowning motif entered the French and English ballad, and why 
drowning replaced the sword as the means of administering death are questions 
beyond a conclusive answer. The sword is not totally absent in the French 
ballad; although the water plays the major part in the heroine’s disposing of 
the villain, the sword is used by the maid in depriving Renaud of his last chance 
to live. The maid closes the scene in the French ballad by cutting with his 
sword the branch to which he clings. As for the water motif, by way of mere 
suggestion it might be pointed out that in western Germany there are instances 
of mixture of the ‘‘Lady Isabel’’ tradition and the ballad of the ‘‘Wassermanns 
Braut.’’ These mixed forms cannot be looked upon in any way as transitional 
pieces between a German or Dutch form of the ‘“‘Lady Isabel” tradition and 
the French “Renaud” ballad. They merely serve to indicate that in the 
traditional singing along the Rhine, the abductor of the maid has often been 
conceived of as a water demon who drowns maids in the Rhine as they cross 
the river with him. These mixed forms serve to illustrate how easily orally 
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transmitted materials are altered by a tradition as strong as the legends of 
the Rhine. Some such transmissional process may have been at work in the 
formation of the ‘‘Renaud”’ ballad. 

Although the villain’s mode of administering death varies in different forms 
of the ballad, the variations do not affect the narrative “‘idea’’ or the story 
sequence in the many forms of the ballad. These variations may well have 
arisen from suggestions in the posited early form of the ballad itself. For in 
the Dutch and Low German ballad the maid is offered a choice of means of 
death. For instance, in ‘‘Gert Olbert,’’ a Low German variant, the villain asks 


the maid, 


“Wust du di keisen den Dannigbom, 
Of wust du di keisen den Waterstrom, 
Of wust du di keisen dat blanke Schwert?” 


In the Low Country variants as well as in two Danish variants” that preserve 
the same offer the maid refuses hanging and drowning and chooses the sword. 
It may well be that the differing means of administering death used in the 
different forms of the ballad were prompted by the suggestion of alternatives 
in the Low Country form. In the High German ballad the villain intends to 
hang the maid; in the East German form he does hang her. In the Dutch and 
Low German ballad, although she is to die by the sword, the villain’s other 
victims have been hanged on a gallows tree. In most Danish variants the 
instrument of death is not specified; the villain announces his intention to 
kill her by preparing a grave for her. In the French and English forms of the 
ballad (exclusive of English variant A) the villain employs drowning as the 
means of death. Although the French and English ballads have departed from 
the more prevalent traditions of the gallows and the sword, they do employ 
a means of death suggested in the tradition of the Low Country ballad, in 
which drowning is offered to the maid as an alternative way of dying. 

The water motif as another means of death could enter the ballad with no 
disruption of the narrative ‘idea’ or the narrative arrangement. The water 
motif affords another way in which the villain can be put at the mercy of the 
maid so that the final dialogue of pleading and refusal can be retained. The 
villain’s being pushed into the water would put him at the maid’s mercy. 
From the water he might plead for his life and bribe her with promises of 
marriage; the dialogue might ensue as it does in the predominant French and 
English forms of the ballad, without his being able to save himself. In such 
a way tradition has maintained the closing dialogue in the French-English 
ballad. 

Like the maid in the Danish ballad, the heroine in the French-English 
ballad employs a ruse different from that used against Halewijn in the Dutch 
form of the story. But unlike the ruse in the Danish ballad, the one in the 
French-English tradition is merely a rearrangement of an event already in the 


1 Stanza 6 of no. 41f in Ludwig Erk and Franz Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 


1893-94), I, 128. 
2 Variants E and F. 
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Low Country ballad. In the Dutch ballad, it will be remembered, the maid 
by way of a ruse asks that Halewijn take off his cloak lest her blood smear 
it when he stabs her. In the French-English form of the ballad the heroine’s 
ruse still turns upon the motif of doffing clothes. But the order to undress, 
the heroine’s in the Dutch ballad, has been transferred to Renaud or False 
Sir John. The maid’s request that the villain remove his cloak was probably 
relinquished as a ruse when the derivative tradition of the ballad assumed 
the drowning motif in place of the earlier sword motif as the villain’s intended 
way of killing the maid. But the incident of clothes-doffing was maintained 
by tradition, for the incident could be turned to a new use, to enhance the 
plausibility of the narrative. Having the villain order the maid to disrobe 
would render him understandable in mundane, earthly terms as a robber 
motivated by a desire to acquire the costly clothing and jewelry of his victims. 
The French ballad does little more than suggest the robbery motive; in 
Renaud’s order that the maid undress he does appraise the value of her 
clothing. 


“La belle, défaites votre manteau, 
Votre chemise de vrai lin 
Qui parait comme un vrai satin.’ 


The rationalization of the villain’s motives is clearly revealed in the English 
tradition of the ballad represented by the C-H group of variants. 


“Ts this your bowers and lofty towers, 
So beautiful and gay? 
Or is it for my gold,” she said, 
“You take my life away?” 


“Strip off,”’ he says, “‘thy jewels fine, 
So costly and so brave, 
For they are too costly and too fine 
To throw in the sea wave.’’4 


From suggestions in the older Dutch tradition have been provided both a 
motive for the villain and, simultaneously, a new ruse for the maid. Since 
the maid is to be drowned she can no longer plead that her blood may spatter 
him; she cannot therefore ask him to remove his cloak. Instead it is the villain, 
as a robber, who asks her to remove her clothing. The maid’s ruse in the 
French-English ballad has had to shift its nature to be in harmony with the 
other changes in the ballad. As she prepares to undress she asks that he avert 
his eyes, a request apparently prompted by a natural enough modesty but 
palpably calculated as a scheme for freeing herself. 


“N’est pas affaire aux chevaliers 
De voir dame déshabiller. 


18 From stanza 5 of ‘“‘Renaud et ses Quatorze Femmes,” no. 31, in Le Comte de Puymaigre, 
Chants Populaires Recueillis dans le Pays Messin (Metz et Paris, 1865), pp. 98-99. 
44 Stanzas 11 and 12 of English variant D in Child, op. cit., I, 57. 
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Mets ton épé’ [des]sous tes piés 
[Et] ton manteau devant ton nez.”!5 


His complying with her request makes it possible for the maid to shove him 
into the water. Although the French and Dutch narratives differ considerably 
they are more closely related than superficially they appear to be. Besides 
the common motif of clothes-doffing, the ruse involves the villain’s mo- 
mentarily averting his eyes in both forms of the ballad; and in both forms 
his cloak is the means by which he averts his eyes. 

According to the hypothesis here set forth, the narrative changes developed 
in the Scandinavian and French-English forms of the ballad as the result of 
a loss to these traditions of a sense of the supernatural element in the story. 
The initial change, which brought with it other alterations, was the rearranging 
of the narrative so that the villain was placed in the maid’s power while still 
alive and able to plead for his life. 

In the High German form of the ballad the villain has again lost his super- 
natural nature. But it would appear that the ballad narrative has been altered 
for reasons over and above this loss. The High German narrative is not so 
easily to be related to the earlier form of the story; there are some inexplicable 
details in the transformation. But the significant change in the High German 
tradition is that the heroine has lost heroic stature; to transmitters of the 
High German ballad the maid has no longer the astuteness and bravery to 
save herself. The maid no longer manages to bring the villain into her power, 
and so the villain no longer pleads for mercy from her. In the dialogue inter- 
change the plea for mercy has been transferred instead to the maid. And her 
plea is at one and the same time her ruse. She asks that she may be allowed 
three cries. The villain permits the cries, for he believes that the cries cannot 
be heard. She calls upon Jesus, Mary, and her brother to save her. Her prayers 
and cry are answered by her brother’s intervention. 

The narrative alterations in the High German tradition would appear to 
stem from the loss of the capacity the heroine has in the older tradition of 
turning the tables on the villain. Her having to plead with him would be a 
necessary result of such a loss. The notion that the maid comes off best in 
the end may have persisted from the older tradition and may account for the 
importation into the High German ballad of a brother to save the maid. 

As the High German ballad moved eastward through Germany the degree 
of heroic stature of the maid diminished to the extent that she is killed by 
the villain in the East German ballad before her brother has time to arrive. 
Pictured as helpless in the High German tradition, she suffers the consequences 
of helplessness in the East German ballad as processes of transmission alter 
the narrative in the direction of intrinsic consistency. 

My hypothesis regarding narrative change in the European tradition of the 
“Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight’”’ ballad has attempted to explain how the 
divergent narrative forms of the ballad have arisen. The narrative alterations 


15 From stanzas 5 and 6 of “Renaud” in Doncieux, op. cit., p. 354. Doncieux is responsible 
for the additions in brackets. 
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which have produced the various forms of the ballad are the compensations 
made by tradition to offset the loss of significant elements in the story, for 
traditional singing has a constant tendency to render familiar, understandable, 
and consistent the material it perpetuates. The hypothesis provides, in ad- 
dition, a demonstration of the avenues of dissemination of the ballad theme 
in western Europe. And it provides a rationale for the hitherto undemonstrated 
view that the Low Country ballad retains the earliest features of the tradition; 
for the Dutch and Low German ballad cannot be accounted for by a similar 
hypothesis of transmissional change as a development from another form. The 
demonstration would indicate that the great editors of European balladry by 
no means left closed accounts; their collections invite analysis of such a matter 
as the transmissional history of the ballads common to various countries of 
Europe. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES FROM 
IROQUOIS FOLKTALES'’ 


By MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE 


LARGE BODY OF IROQUOIS MYTHS AND TALES has been 

published. There are collections of Hewitt and Curtin, Beauchamp, 

Converse, Parker, and others. But the material referred to in this 
paper is still in manuscript,? and has been made available to me through the 
courtesy of the National Museum of Canada and of Dr. W. N. Fenton of the 
Smithsonian Institution. About thirty-five years ago, Mr. F. W. Waugh of 
the Museum made a collection in English at Six Nations Reserve in Ontario, 
chiefly from Cayuga informants. His manuscript, almost 700 typescript pages, 
consists of over 150 items. Many of the stories are versions of tales already 
published, but some themes are probably unique.* 

Though the collection includes trickster tales, pseudo-historical and legend- 
ary items, myths and cosmogonies, stories of the acquisition of power from 
animals and of matings with animals, humorous tales, and twenty stories of 
European provenience as to plot, the main body of tales is of the novelistic, 
fictional type, intended for adults. If the children were not asleep when story- 
telling started, they were soon hustled away, for these are not fairy stories 
for children’s ears. 

Although these stories involve much magic, they deal with the real world 
as now constituted and as inhabited by the present animals and the present 
(but not Europeanized) Iroquois. They are adventure stories, hero tales, in 
which the most typical and frequent hero is a little boy, possessed of miraculous 
power, afraid of nothing. Through his magic he rescues relatives, defeats 
wizards or witches, and eventually escapes from horrendous perils. 

As with most really interesting problems, these tales raise more questions 
than can possibly be answered. First, there are questions of diffusion. Many 
of the themes are known from coast to coast; some are common to the Plains 
and Woodlands culture areas; some have affiliations with the Southeast; some 
are Iroquoian variations or inventions. Second, there are historical problems. 
To what time do these tales refer? Are there ways of discriminating between 
the more ancient and the more recent? Why are some tales which refer to old 
social customs still retained and retold in the twentieth century after in- 
tensive and prolonged contact with Europeans? Third, there are more general 


1 This paper was read at the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society 
in Berkeley, California, Dec. 28, 1950. 

2 The Waugh collection is at present in the Library of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia. 

3 The collection most comparable to Waugh’s is Jeremiah Curtin’s Seneca Fiction, Legends, 
and Myths (32d Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1918). 
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problems as to the function and appeal of this fiction. To what extent does it 
express the philosophy of the Iroquois? Can we find hints about the people’s 
world-view implicit in it? 

Fourth, there are questions of cultural-psychological implication and it js 
answers to some of these questions that are sought in the present discussion. 
How does such imaginative fiction reflect actual cultural situations and atti- 
tudes? To what degree is the fantasy a projection of actual fears and mores 
of Iroquois society? Can ideal types and ideal social relationships be surmised 
from the study of the typical heroes and villains of these stories? What does 
the interaction of various characters tell of social behavior? How does the 
particular social organization of the Iroquois affect these themes? The im- 
portance and prestige of women among the Iroquois is well known.‘ Agri- 
culture, the basis of subsistence, was controlled by women; women shared 
equally with men in religious positions of authority, and their political and 
social influence as clan heads was so great that the society has been charac- 
terized as a matriarchy. Since these women did not actually rule, but delegated 
the executive power to their male relatives, it is probably more correct to 
call them matrons than matriarchs. The maternal family was the basic unit 
in Iroquois society and consisted of a head woman or matron, her immediate 
male and female descendants, the male and female descendants of her female 
descendants, and so on. Some maternal families, consisting of individuals of 
three or four generations living at one time, numbered fifty or less members, 
while others had as many as 150 or perhaps 200. Such a maternal family 
lived in one long bark house, each married pair with its children having its 
own section of the house where the wife did her own cooking. Extensions were 
added to the length of the house as new marriage groups were formed. Two 
or usually more maternal families constituted a clan; clans were exogamous. 
One maternal family in each clan was considered the senior and most important, 
and titles of chiefship were held by that maternal line. The brothers and sons 
of an important matron, that is one who was a clan head and controlled a 
large extended family, had a continuing relationship to their sisters’ or 
mother’s household, though their residence might be elsewhere if they were 
married. They were the clan chiefs and, though chosen and deposed by the 
matrons, these men exercised the real executive power. 

How does this matrilineal structure affect the fictional representations of 
older and younger men and women and their relationships? How is the inter- 
action of different age-groups, relatives, and spouses expressed in these stories? 

Seeking an answer to some of these cultural-psychological questions, tales 
which concern specific culture traits such as torture, dream-interpretation, and 
marriage have been extracted from the collection,’ and an effort made to 
interpret them in relation to the culture. 

The tale of torture is the strangest. The four versions in the collection tell 


4M.C. Randle, Iroquois Women, Then and Now (Bureau of American Ethnology, bull. 149, 
Washington, 1951). 

5 The American Philosophical Society is sponsoring my description of the entire Waugh 
collection. 
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of a young man, usually the sole survivor of a large group of brothers, who 
is concealed in a bed in a longhouse. An old relative, either his grandmother 
or his mother’s brother, provides for him and for a young nephew or brother, 
who is too little to be of any help. When the provider goes out hunting the 
youngster discovers the hidden relative and gets him up to sing and dance. 
Then says the narrator, ‘‘It wasn’t long before they heard a noise on the roof. 
It sounded as though something heavy had hit it. The boy immediately 
shoved his brother back into bed, covered him up as before, and picked up 
the drum. The door opened and two nicely dressed young women came in.”’ 
These are the witches who have come for the young man. They are fooled 
this time and go away, but they return. 

The narrator continues, ‘‘Every time the boy got his brother out, the two 
girls would come, always alighting on the roof before they descended to the 
ground. Once they entered very quickly. The boy had put his brother back, 
but a bit of his coat was left sticking out. The girls said nothing but walked 
at once to the bed, raised the cover, took the young man’s hand, raised him 
up, and said, ‘We’ve been looking for you for a long time, but we have you at 
last.’ ”’ 

On wings of magic smoke, the boy pursued the kidnappers. At a distance 
he saw ‘‘a little canoe crossing the lake, with the two girls paddling. The 
brother sat in front of them. . . In a little while one of the girls lifted her 
paddle and hit the brother on the head. ‘Sing away,’ she said. ‘You are a 
prisoner. Sing away.’ The little boy felt badly but said nothing. The brother 
finished his song, and presently the other girl lifted her paddle. The boy said 
at once, ‘Why are you hitting him like that?’ The girl turned. ‘How did you 
get into this canoe?’”’ The girls, trying to get rid of the youngster, offer him 
anything he wants if he’ll go away. At first he refuses, but finally he says he 
will take moccasins made of the girls’ genitals. They hand them over and the 
boy departs. 

The story leaves the prisoner with his captors and follows the boy in the 
new land. The youngster finds an alter ego, a friend of his own age whom he 
assists in various ways. He reveals to his friend the plight of his brother and 
the fact that he plans his rescue. The two boys are invited to the longhouse 
where the prisoner is being tortured. They find the prisoner ‘‘hanging a few 
paces from the fire, impaled on a sharp piece of bone which ran from the top 
of his head right through his body. The prisoner recognized and smiled at 
his brother.” 

When the meeting begins, one of the speakers announces that the older 
girl is about to open the proceedings. She says, ‘‘Help yourself to whatever 
the prisoner may produce.” She then goes to the fire, picks up a burning stick, 
and rubs it over his naked body. Tears stream from his eyes and fall in the 
form of wampum beads on the floor. The girl tells the people to help themselves. 
The younger sister does the same, wampum beads falling on the floor as before. 
Now the meeting is over, and the speaker announces that they will meet again 
the next night and thanks the two girls for capturing the valuable prisoner. 

The following night, each of the boys puts on one of the genital-moccasins. 
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When the girls start to torture the prisoner, the boys put their moccasined 
feet into the fire and the torturers fall down, screaming with pain. Then the 
boy-hero causes a magical, deep sleep to fall upon the occupants of the long- 
house. With the aid of small animals who chew through the impaling bone, 
the boys rescue the prisoner and revive him. In some versions, other relatives, 
former victims, are also resuscitated. The sleeping longhouse is changed to 
rock, made red hot, and the occupants are burned. Destruction is thorough 
and complete. 

While other versions add various details and combine this theme with 
others, such as the further adventures of the two boys in conquering other 
witches or wizards, the essential theme of this plot is as follows: 

A young man, formerly hidden, is discovered and kidnapped by witches. 
A young boy, seemingly powerless, follows magically and obtains genital- 
moccasins from the captors. The youngster with an alter ego rescues the 
prisoner who is being tortured by the women. The prisoner’s pain results in 
tears which fall in the form of wampum. The youngster and his friend counter- 
torture the torturers by putting their peculiarly moccasined feet into the fire. 
The witches collapse. With the aid of small animals the boys effect the rescue, 
destroy the witches and their group, and are reunited with their relatives. 

What is the meaning of this fantasy? The young adult male is passive and 
withdrawn from life until the witches, because of the little boy’s daring 
exposure of him, are able to capture him. When discovered he goes meekly, 
submitting, smiling, and singing. He lives up to the cultural ideal of the perfect 
prisoner, whose proper behavior during torture was deemed to add power and 
glory to the captors, as well as contributing to his own prestige. This value 
of torture is nicely symbolized as treasured wampum beads. 

The little boy-hero seems to symbolize active, curious, masculine power. 
His success is a wish-fulfillment fantasy, and the stressing of his youth and 
powerlessness at the start might lead to the conclusion that primogeniture 
worked hardships on younger sons, who required fantasy-achievement. 

The witches trade their sexuality for the prisoner, a personal value for a 
group value. As Iroquois women did participate in the torture of prisoners, 
this story seems to say that doing so amounts to an imaginative desexualizing, 
which is associated with boys, sons perhaps, then obtaining the power to 
torture a woman who thus relinquished her femininity. 

Torture actually existed in Iroquois culture, and dream-interpretation also 
was a culture trait, though, like the torture theme, it is reinterpreted for 
fictional use. Dreams were credited with great power by the Iroquois, who 
looked upon them as expressions of the desires of the soul which it was unwise 
to thwart. When a person was ill, if he dreamed of a lacrosse match, a feast, 
or a Snow-snake contest, it was thought imperative for his cure that the 
dream be fulfilled. But even healthy individuals declared their dreams some- 
times, especially at the Midwinter Dream Festival, and demanded their 
explanation and fulfillment by someone from the opposite moiety. Those who 
declared their dreams seem to have been strong individuals, usually men, 
sometimes women, who possessed some frustrated wish or craved a friend 
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outside of his maternal family, for the dreamer and the person whose inter- 
pretation of the dream was accepted as correct entered into a reciprocal re- 
lationship of gift-exchange and ceremonial friendship. 

No stories of dreams as actually used by the Iroquois in the diagnosis or 
cure of illness, or in the Dream Festival are found in the Waugh collection, 
but the theme of dream-demand and fulfillment is involved in a story of a 
mother-in-law and a suitor. There are four versions of this tale, summarized 
as follows: 


A secluded young man, usually called the Listener, who lives alone with an aged relative, 
often his mother’s brother, is summoned by singing, flying girls to follow them and marry 
the youngest. He pursues the sisters, often in a flying canoe, and becomes the leader of a 
group of suitors equal to the number of girls. On the trip the two gangs try various hostile 
tricks upon each other. The boys destroy the girls’ fires and refuse them food. The girls 
attempt to elude the boys, steal their clothes, and try to freeze them. One suitor who is 
kind to his girl loses his life; one who looks back falls down, a heap of bones. Various 
hazards such as a precipitous cliff of ice and a lake which changes miraculously from ice 
to water are met and survived by most of the suitors who finally arrive at the girls’ home- 
land. There the girls’ mother, though superficially welcoming them, tries to freeze them 
in a house of ice. But our hero, who is able to summon the south wind to blow and straw- 
berries to grow, thwarts the old woman’s hostile plan. Then the suitors are accepted and 
allowed to marry the girls. They all move into the old woman’s house. 

But the witch has not acknowledged defeat. In the night she jumps into the fire, 
pretending sleep, and is awakened by the hero who clouts her on the head with a corn- 
pounder. When she is revived she states a dream-demand, “I was dreaming. It seemed 
to me that my son-in-law killed a big hare down in the swamp yonder, and that I had a 
feast of it.” “‘Go to bed,” says the Listener. “I shall go in the morning and get what you 
want.”’ The hero fulfils the demand, sometimes alone, sometimes with the aid of the other 
suitors and the girls. The dream-demands continue for two or three nights. The animals 
whose death the old witch demands, Giant Hare, Lizard, Magic Woodpecker, and others, 
are identified as her brothers, uncles, or helpers when they are brought in dead for her to 
feast upon. As they are eliminated the witch loses her magic power. 


In one version, the hero dreams a demand in return: ‘‘When it was nearly 
midnight, he got up and threw himself into the fire. His wife started to pull 
him out, but he shouted, ‘No, my mother-in-law is the one to pull me out’; 
so the old woman got up and dragged him out of the fire, then took the corn- 
pounder and struck him on the head. The Listener said, ‘I dreamed I went 
out to hunt wild beans.’ The oid woman said, ‘You go on and sleep. I can’t 
see now, but I shall go in the morning and get wild beans.’ ”’ In the morning 
the old woman sent Listener’s wife and the other sisters out to gather wild 
beans. But they could find nothing and had to come home empty-handed. 
This made Listener the winner and the old woman admitted defeat. 

Other versions have no counter-demands. Instead, when the hero has ful- 
filled the mother-in-law’s dreams, the two enter into a more direct contest of 
witchcraft in which the mother-in-law is bested and destroyed. Listener then 
instructs the other suitors not to harm their wives who are not accountable 
for their mother’s evil. The suitors take the girls home to their own country; 
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sometimes an extra girl or two is taken along for Listener’s mother’s brother 
who stayed at home. 

This story poses some questions. The hostility of the dreaming mother-in- 
law and the dream-fulfilling son-in-law is not true to the cultural picture of 
dream-fulfillment. On the contrary, ceremonial friendship and a lasting re- 
ciprocal relationship were set up by the dream and its interpretation. This 
ideal relationship between the dreamer and the interpreter of the dream is 
comparable to the ideal relationship which should exist between son-in-law 
and mother-in-law in which the man gives flesh foods and the woman gives 
garden produce in continuing reciprocity. The dream-interpreter offers the 
fulfillment of the dream to the dreamer, such as a False-face ceremony, a 
lacrosse match, or a Snow-snake contest. Then, the following year the dreamer 
returns the treat by offering the same festivity. But the fictional treatment of 
the dream-demand is completely hostile. The awakening of the dreamer by a 
clout with the corn-pounder is illustrative. One could interpret the hostility 
in the story as significant of latent hostility between the dreamer and the 
interpreter in real life: we know that the two belonged to different moieties 
which vied with each other in contests of various sorts. But this treatment of 
the dream-interpretation theme might well be satire. Perhaps too often the 
ethnologist takes seriously what to the Iroquois is humor. 

In this matrilineal group it is natural that son-in-law tests should be given 
by the mother-in-law. When the gifts of hunted animals are required, it is a 
culturally reasonable demand. But since this mother-in-law is a witch, the 
animals killed are identified with her magic, her brothers or uncles, the execu- 
tive powers of her clan, and as they are eliminated the suitor naturally becomes 
superior. Although the girls behave in a hostile manner towards the suitors 
on the journey, this might be a projection of the men’s resentment at being 
summoned by the girls, for once they are married the husbands forgive them 
and find them useful. 

A peculiar problem is posed by the suitors’ return to their own country, 
that is, their own maternal clan, bringing wives for their mother’s brother. 
Perhaps this gift to a powerful old man has an ambivalent meaning, stressing 
the position of the uncle by an important gift, at the same time challenging 
that position by implying that the nephew has wives to spare while the old 
man can’t get one for himself. According to the clan system these suitors 
should have stayed with their wives’ family. Instead they return to their own 
clan. However, we know from other stories and records that strong individuals 
collected families in their local group who should not strictly have been there, 
and the gift of a wife to an uncle would point out this uncle as being a strong 
community leader. 

Some insight into marriage is gained from the dream-demand story; more 
about marriage is apparent in the following stories of the Deceptive Uncle 
and the Cannibal Uncle, both of which dramatize the conflicts between older 
and younger men. 

The Deceptive Uncle story is about a young man and his mother’s brother 
who live together in a longhouse with two doors. A mother sends her daughter 
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with a gift of cornbread to marry the younger man whose door-hanging is a 
buffalo skin, the symbol of the successful hunter. The uncle knows magically 
that the girl is coming and so exchanges door-hangings with his nephew and 
fools the girl into marrying him. The mother, not receiving any return gift 
from her new son-in-law, sends her younger daughter to find out what has 
happened. The younger girl finds the right man and marries him, and, of 
course, discovers the trick played upon her sister and her sister’s sorry con- 
dition as the wife of an old man who hunts nothing but crow and fox, and 
practices sorcery. There follows a contest in magic between uncle and nephew. 
The younger prevails, the elder either runs away or is transformed and rendered 
harmless. 

In a society where the older men usually had the preference in the selection 
of wives, it is a natural fantasy of wish-fulfillment to belittle the older man 
and stress the chicanery by which he obtains girls, for whom he is unable to 
provide properly. The nephew in this case marries the younger sister; in the 
dream-demand story Listener married the youngest of the sisters, and this 
may indicate resentment against older men who according to custom married 
the younger girls, while young men often had to marry widows or divorced 
women. The girls are obedient pawns in this story, following out their mother’s 
orders as they did in the dream-demand tale. True to what we know of the 
historical customs, mothers arranged the matches and girls were subservient 
to their mothers’ wishes. 

Another marriage story, that of the Cannibal Uncle, shows the younger 
male in an extremely passive role. The story goes that a boy and his mother’s 
brother live in an isolated part of the forest. The uncle, a cannibal, has divided 
the house so that the boy will not learn to share his tastes. The uncle says, 
“It would not do for us to live together, as we do not eat the same sort of food.” 

The two men hunt separately, the young man for game, the old man for 
humans. One afternoon as the boy comes within sight of the house, he sees 
smoke coming out of the chimney on his side. He is much surprised and thinks 
that his uncle must have gone in. He is slightly alarmed, too, but when he 
enters he sees a nice-looking young woman sitting there. She smiles and says, 
“T have something cooked for you to eat.” “It’s unfortunate that you came 
here,’’ says the young man. ‘My uncle is a bad man, a cannibal. He may kill 
you.” 

When the old man comes home he is suspicious. He says, ‘‘Nephew, I seem 
to hear a double breathing in there. Some animal must be visiting you.” 
“No,” replies the nephew. “It’s my nose and my mouth. I am breathing 
through both.” So the old man says nothing more. 

Though the young man warns the girl not to go out, she goes and the uncle 
kills her. “‘I thank my nephew,” he says. ‘“This animal came to me, so I have 
something good to eat again.’’ Then he takes the young woman’s dress off 
and throws it into his nephew’s part of the house. ‘‘He will have the dress to 
play with when he comes home,”’ he says. 

Time passes, and again the boy returns to find smoke coming from his 
chimney. Another girl has come to marry him. Down-hearted, he warns her 
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against his uncle. But this girl has superior magic. When the cannibal tries 
to kill her, his war club comes down on his own knee. The girl, who is not 
afraid of him, prepares a special broth to cure him of his cannibalism. This 
is a crayfish soup, a food tabooed by the Iroquois. Recovered from his vice, 
the uncle is taken by the young couple to his old home where his sister is the 
head of a village which is suffering from attacks by a neighboring community. 
The ex-cannibal becomes the village champion and defeats the headman of 
the enemy village in a lacrosse match and a running race. 

Another version of the Cannibal Uncle story combines this theme with that 
of a pursuing monster. The uncle kills and eats the first and second women 
who come to marry the boy. But the third girl has more power; the uncle 
cannot kill her. When the boy returns to find his wife alive, they decide to 
flee. Magic-flight episodes ensue, the uncle having been metamorphosed into 
a monster bear. 

A third version effects the cure of the cannibal. Again the uncle kills the 
first woman who comes to marry the boy. But when he hears the boy weeping 
for his lost wife, he promises to get him another. He captures a girl for his 
nephew and swears he won’t harm her. But the boy is frightened all the same 
and says to his wife, ‘I think we had both better leave.”” The young man 
tricks his uncle into getting into a gigantic pumpkin and rolls it and the old 
man away. The uncle knows that the nephew is trying to kill him, but that 
doesn’t worry him. The couple start running away. In flight they meet a 
stone-coated monster from whom they fear destruction. The girl suggests 
calling the uncle. They call him and the uncle rescues them, killing and eating 
the Stone Coat. The young couple continue their flight, but they fall into a 
houseful of witches and are about to be killed when they call the uncle who 
rescues them again. Still in flight, the couple finally reach a settlement just 
as the uncle is about to catch them and kill the girl. An old woman comes out 
of a house, recognizes the cannibal, and says he is her son. She feeds crayfish 
broth to him and cures him of his predilection for human flesh. He becomes 
a pillar of society. 

Although these versions differ, we find the younger man surprisingly in- 
effectual, even in flight, in all versions. Passively accepting the bride who comes 
to him, he accepts his uncle’s destruction of her as well. Women, once the 
bride, once the cannibal’s mother, are the persons capable of curing the canni- 
bal of his antisocial behavior. The wicked old man is actually the hero, 
saving his nephew and his wife and rescuing the whole community from a 
rival strong-man. This characterization seems to express well an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward the strong man, the mother’s brother, in this matrilineal 
society. He is the ruthless, cannibalistic bogey-man who takes wives away from 
his nephew, but at the same time he is the savior of that nephew and of the 
whole group. 

From this brief discussion of these few stories, what might be suggested as 
to the interaction of various relatives? In the older generation we have the 
Deceptive Uncle, the Cannibal Uncle, and the Mother-in-law Witch with her 
magical brother-helpers. The Mother-in-law Witch is completely destroyed, 
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but the Deceptive Uncle sometimes gets away and the Cannibal Uncle is 
socialized. Even in fantasy it seems the power of the older men cannot be 
completely overcome. The political institution of the League of the Iroquois 
demanded a marked degree of cooperation among men of all ages and the 
suppression of hostility toward older men. Such stories as these indicate this 
suppression, for the power of the older men cannot be entirely eliminated. 
But, ultimately, the League was based upon the cooperative economic en- 
deavors of the women, and so as the matron of the clan and the binding force 
in this irksome cooperation among men, the powerful Mother-in-law Witch 
deserves complete annihilation. 

The young adults in the tales move under many compulsions. In the torture 
story the prisoner goes meekly with his captors, sings and suffers smilingly. In 
the suitor stories the young men follow wherever their brides lead them; in 
the Cannibal Uncle tale, the nephew accepts his fate. The young women like- 
wise are pawns sent out to do their mother’s bidding. Only the aggressive 
torturers are an exception, and they lose their sexuality, and finally their lives. 

The little boy-hero of the torture tale is the sole character whose magic is 
all-sufficient. Many other tales in the collection, not cited in the present paper, 
have the same little hero who often finds an alter ego and with him overcomes 
witches and wizards and rescues or resuscitates relatives, a typical wish-fulfill- 
ment fantasy, indicating a society where age brought power. 

It is a folkloristic platitude that the more one understands a society the more 
one is able to understand of its tales and other imaginative creations. Here, 
however, the attempt has been to get further insight into the Iroquois culture 
by a close examination of a few peculiar fictional creations of the Iroquois. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ontario 
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FOLKLORE AND THE LITERATURE 
TO COME’ 


By Paut L. BENNETT 


ERHAPS THE GREATEST VALIDITY in a predictive essay of 

this kind can be arrived at by predicating that essay directly upon 

an examination of the past. Therefore, without closing the door to 
entirely new and untried uses of folklore in literature, I shall discuss three 
relationships which have emerged, and indicate what I believe are reasonable 
expectations for the future utilization of our folklore in our literature. 

A historical examination of what passes under the general name “‘literature”’ 
reveals three distinct relationships of folklore to it: (1) the use of folklore 
directly as literature, (2) the use of folklore in a modified form as literature, 
and (3) the use of folklore as a plane of reference in the production of literature. 

Of these three uses the first is the most obvious, for certain portions of 
folklore can be collected and transferred directly to the printed page. Although 
one sometimes wishes that sounder critical judgment were exercised to dis- 
tinguish folklore which will hold the printed page from that which will not, 
many of our folksongs and ballads, and a considerable number of our folk 
myths and tales admit to this treatment and give us the first noteworthy use— 
actually an equation, because folklore of this nature and quality is synonymous 
with literature. 

In the second phase (the use of folklore in a modified form as literature), 
the learning of the folk, the knowledge of an untutored people made one by 
geography, occupation, or culture—or by a combination of the three—supplies 
a great body of raw material for the creative artist. The particular value of 
folklore as raw material is that it offers a tested pattern of appeal, the appeal 
of a striking character or a sure-fire treatment of love, lust, or rage; of birth, 
life, or death; or of the family as a basic social unit which survives the stopping 
of the breath, the disintegration of the limbs. 

Washington Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” might be pointed out as an example 
of the creative use of a tested plot from folklore (in this instance, German 
folklore), the legend that Friedrich Barbarossa had not died but had merely 
retired to a mountain cave to await his country’s call in time of need.? Of 
course, Rip Van Winkle, a truly American character in an American setting, 
retires to the Catskills and sleeps, not until he is needed in an hour of trouble 
but until his troubles (personified in Dame Winkle) have passed from this 
earth. 

Another instance of a creative artist’s reliance upon a tested plot of folklore 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Ohio Folklore Society held in conjunction with 
the Eightieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio College Association in Columbus, Ohio, Apr. 7, 1951. 
2 A less-modified version of this legend is Friedrich Ruckert’s poem ‘‘Barbarossa.”’ 
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is Mark Twain’s “Celebrated Jumping Frog.” And to those who contend that 
the folktale of the jumping frog lacks basic appeal I would answer that this 
is true largely because we have Twain’s story with which to contrast it. The 
jumping frog loaded with buckshot becomes of little importance in the presence 
of Twain’s characters, especially the character named Jim Smiley, a man, you 
will remember, who would bet on anything, a man who, hearing that Parson 
Walker’s wife had been seriously ill but was considerably better and was likely 
to get well “with the blessing of Providence,” said to the Parson, merely to 
make a wager of it, “‘Well, I’ll risk two-and-a-half that she won’t, anyway.” 

These examples illustrate, I believe, the second basic pattern by which 
folklore enters into literature, and it is a tribute to the judgment of both 
Irving and Twain that they accepted tested plots from folklore and made 
those plots into memorable short stories by modification, by adding characters 
and settings from their own experience. 

To appreciate the third relationship of folklore to literature, a use to which 
it can be put in even the most sophisticated society and one which promises 
to become the most significant contribution of American folklore to our 
literature, we need to examine the potential of folklore as a plane of reference 
in writing. And because the potential of folklore as a source of symbols and 
connotative reference is so directly dependent upon understanding the creative 
process, I wish to make several general contentions on the creative process, 
contentions which I would support from writers’ testimonials and from my 
own limited experience in writing. 

Perhaps the first decision in creative writing (aside from the decision to 
begin) is that of the artist’s focus of attention upon his best material. That 
focus will be upon those elements of his experience which by astute shaping 
will provide a new experience for the reader. To do this the writer draws upon 
his total knowledge of man, and his is a public performance—a showing, not 
a telling—in which he objectifies a new experience by artful contrivance. He 
draws upon his total knowledge of man as it bears upon the fiction—the 
philosophic truth greater in import than the factual truth can be—which he 
desires to impart to his reader. 

How clearly the process is one of mining his total experiences and shaping 
them to a predetermined end was certified by Thomas Wolfe when he wrote: 


... we are the sum of all the moments of our lives—all that is ours is in them: we cannot 
escape or conceal it. If the writer has used the clay of life to make his book, he has only 
used what all men must, what none can keep from using. Fiction is not fact, but fiction is 
fact selected and understood, fiction is fact arranged and charged with purpose. Dr. 
Johnson remarked that a man would turn over half a library to make a single book; in the 
same way, a novelist may turn over half the people in a town to make a single figure in 


his novel.® 


Now the tie-up between these generalizations and the use of folklore in 
literature becomes clear as one examines the essentials that enter into the 


pr Foreword to Look Homeward Angel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943). 
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creation of literature. Speaking again generally, I would contend that the 
basic need of any writer who understands his craft is the need for patterns 
to work against, the need for planes of reference which will enable him to 
suggest and imply new comparisons and contrasts and thus create new ex- 
periences for those who follow his art, be it poetry, the novel, or the short 
story. 

No graver need exists today than this need for suitable planes of reference, 
suitable patterns of thought against which to work. The writer realizes how 
grave this need is only when he begins to search for planes of reference for 
his own thoughts. Can he draw upon Greek and Roman mythology—can he 
name a person a Dis or a Pluto, a Poseidon or a Neptune—and expect to 
be understood by more than the staff members of our universities? Dare he 
draw upon the Christian religion—dare he name a person a Saul, a Delilah, 
a Paul—and expect to have his full implication grasped by more than the 
clerics in his audience? And should he choose to use science and technology 
as his plane of reference, is he likely to call up more than the object named, 
the nonsuggestive picture of a broken rear axle and a black silk dress—to 
quote such a reference from a red-hot novel? 

In short, one realizes that the possible planes of reference have been sub- 
stantially altered in recent decades. How seriously they have been altered can 
be seen by examining the works of writers such as John Crowe Ransom, 
William Butler Yeats, and William Faulkner. (I take these three because they 
are well-known writers who have made overt efforts to achieve lasting planes 
of reference in a changing world.) 

John Crowe Ransom is in some ways the most unusual of the three writers 
named because of his unique attempt to solve the problem of reference. His 
poetry of the 1920’s (beginning with Poems About God in 1919), metaphysical 
in nature, was poetry of first-rate promise and poetry which had as its major 
planes of reference the Classics, Greek and Roman mythology, and the Chris- 
tian religion, and as an immediate plane and influence the agrarian, unre- 
constructed South. 

Yet with all this material to draw upon, in 1930 Ransom felt impelled to 
write a most unusual volume entitled God Without Thunder; an Unorthodox 
Defense of Orthodoxy. Now if one examines this volume from a secular view- 
point and with foreknowledge of Ransom’s poetry, one discovers in it not 
only a strong dismissal of science but also a positive plea for the acceptance 
of the God of the Old Testament and the myths concerning that God as a 
basis for artistic creation. And as one contemplates the work, one becomes 
convinced that Ransom was primarily interested in a plane of reference for 
culture, and that the poet would be quite willing to leave the more orthodox 
program of soul-saving to others. It was as a creative artist without a suitable 
plane of reference that Ransom desired a return to the all-powerful God and 
sweeping mythology of the Old Testament. 

A similar need was evidenced by the great Irish poet William Butler Yeats. 
How clearly he saw his problem is indicated by one of his major contentions 
on his craft: ‘‘All my art theories depend upon just this—rooting of mythology 
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in the earth.’’* This statement and a list of the phases through which he passed, 
the shifting pattern of his interests from Irish fairy tales to Blake, to occult 
research, to philosophy, to Eastern religion, and finally to a reality not unlike 
the solar-plexus reality of D. H. Lawrence, indicate the scope of his journeys 
in search of symbols and planes of reference. His complex, 28-phased, philo- 
sophic-human universe (presented in A Vision) with its variations between 
objectivity and subjectivity, and his theory of the perns and gyres as they 
operate in history are evidence of the earnestness of his search. The same 
might be said of his entire eight-year pursuit of automatic writing (from 1917 
to 1925), which terminated only when Mrs. Yeats refused to do more auto- 
matic writing for fear of ruining his creative powers.® 

As Yeats searched for symbols and planes of reference and moved from the 
holy city of Golgonooza of Blake to his own holy city of Byzantium, so we 
can move back to our own country for a third example of a contrived plane 
of reference, that ever-growing county of Yowknapatawpha in Mississippi. 
In Yowknapatawpha County, as one critic writes, William Faulkner has 
drawn a mythical county not unlike a kingdom, a kingdom 


. . . based on what he saw in Oxford or remembered from his childhood; on scraps of 
family tradition . . . on kitchen dialogues between the black cook and her amiable husband; 
on Saturday-afternoon gossip in Courthouse Square; on stories told by men in overalls 
squatting on their heels while they passed around a fruit-jar full of white corn liquor; on 
all the sources familiar to a small-town Mississippi boy . . .® 


Faulkner has drawn upon this knowledge of the folk to create a geographic 
area with family genealogies, and he has used this area as a plane of reference 
for his philosophic truths concerning the tangled lives of Indians, Whites, and 
Negroes in the Deep South. 

Of course, no great writer will neglect any of the planes of reference from 
Grecian folklore to Existentialism (itself a philosophic system to re-center 
the earth in human will so that man may continue to create in the arts), for 
no writer will neglect any means of creating new experience—and through it, 
new knowledge—for his reader. 

As we see planes of reference snatched from us (or at least partially denied 
us) with the curtailment of the study of classical literature and mythology, 
and with the recession of Christian concepts before the onslaught of science 
and industrialism, and as we recognize the artistic limitations of science and 
industrialism as planes of reference, we would do well to turn to our own 
folklore. Although a detailed examination of both the possibilities and obliga- 
tions of American folklore as a plane of reference lies beyond the scope of this 
paper, we need not stretch our imagination unduly to foresee a time when our 
literature will make new use of John Henry, Mike Fink, Paul Bunyan, Davy 


4 Richard Ellmann, Yeats: The Man and the Masks (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948), p. 267. 

5 Ibid., pp. 221-276. 

6 Malcolm Cowley, ed., The Portable Faulkner (New York: The Viking Press, 1946), p. I. 
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Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, Casey Jones, and Joe Magarac—to name only 
the few who are immediately available. 

New courses in our colleges and universities, organizations dedicated to the 
study and preservation of folklore, an increasing general awareness of the 
niceties of our folklore—the work of all who preserve and disseminate folklore 
will bear on this end. As natural as was once reference to the folklore of the 
Greeks can come reference to American folklore. And although our folklore 
will not necessarily supplant other planes of reference, surely it will supplement 
those planes. 

Thus, I venture to predict that our literary fare of tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow, and the day after that, will continue to stand in these three 
relationships to folklore: we shall continue to find some American folklore 
used directly (and deservedly) as literature; we shall continue to find American 
folklore providing tested plots and characters for the creative artist; and we 
shall find American folklore supplying our literature with a larger portion of 
its symbols and implication—references and antecedents which endow the most 
sophisticated writing with the flesh and blood and life-force of reality. 

And the complete utilization of American folklore is a task awaiting both 
the scholar and the creative artist. Indeed, this rich, threefold harvest will 
not be reaped without the combined services of all those who are the cultural 
guardians of our nation. And as we stand upon the slipping sands of time, let 
us hope that by adding our own folklore (ramified as it can be, utilized as 
it must be) to our literature we can claim our natural heritage and carve out 
our cultural niche before our green strength fails us. So far, we have scarcely 


begun. 
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SITUATION AND SEQUENCE IN THE 
STUDY OF FOLKLORE 


By Rosert J. MILLER 


N THE FOLLOWING STUDY, two major problems discussed are the 
significance of the situational aspects of telling and learning tales, and 
the importance of the sequence in which the collector obtained stories for 

the study of psychological and literary problems. Tales collected in the sum- 
mer of 1949 at Neah Bay, a village near the western tip of the Olympic 
Peninsula in Washington, will be used to illustrate these problems.! 

Indians residing at Neah Bay are preponderantly of the Makah tribe, with 
additional groups of Quileute and Quinault represented. I shall use material 
from only a few informants, who are to be regarded as case studies and sources 
of information. Few today represent Makah culture, as the Makah have been 
eclectic in accepting many cultural features from their northern relatives 
among the Nootka and Kwakiutl and from the Quileute and Hoh to the south. 
Marriage has been primarily with Canadian Indians from Vancouver Island; 
Klallam, Quileute, and Quinault of Washington; and in recent years, Whites. 
Consequently, even the purest Makah folktales show influences from these 
tribes. 


THE SITUATIONAL ASPECTS OF FOLKLORE 


Situational aspects are approached here from the viewpoints of the narrator 
and the collector. As regards the narrator, I shall discuss how the tales are 
told; when they are told; what controls exist over the narrator’s style; why 
the narrator selects certain tales he learned and tells them in a particular 
order; when and where he learned the tales and from whom he last heard them. 

There are also questions which only the collector can answer. Under what 
conditions did he collect the tales? How much prompting did he do? What, 
if any, literary manipulation of the material was made before publication? The 
answers may throw light upon the problems of learning and memory, the 
transmission and stability of mythology and traditional history, and the 
mobility of incidents, episodes, and motifs. I shall illustrate only the problems 
of learning, memory, and transmission with reference to the Makah. 

Among the Makah tales were traditionally told in winter and invariably 
at bedtime. Stories were never told at gatherings of adults only. Even today 
a person’s suggestion at a party that each should tell a tale is regarded as 
extraordinary. Tales were told to children by their grandparents, rarely by 
their own parents. The children who got into bed with the narrator or gathered 


1 See map in Erna Gunther, Ethnobotany of Western Washington (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, 10:1, 1945). 
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on mats before the fire were expected to respond during the narration with a 
“Haa” when interest was high. The listeners could not request particular 
stories or ask questions during the telling, for this was regarded as low-class 
behavior. When the response failed, it was because the children were sleeping; 
the story then ceased, to be taken up the next night, and so on throughout 
the winter storytelling period. The application of the ‘study and sleep” 
technique, recommended by psychologists for solidifying learned material, may 
explain the large store of tales possessed by many of the older informants. It 
is interesting to speculate upon how much material is lost or how much re- 
shaping of tales results from listeners hearing a tale during the hazy sleeping- 
waking period before actual sleep. Obviously, the differences in several ver- 
sions of a single tale collected may reflect either those parts of the story which 
had most greatly affected the individual as a listener, or which he had heard 
more times than other parts before falling asleep. For example, a story of 
Kweti, the trickster, culture hero, and general factotum of Makah mythology, 
tells how Kweti lost his mother because he was too lazy. This tale was told in 
an extensive version (1) by informant A and in a shorter form (2) by in- 
formant B. 


1. ‘“‘Kweti Loses H1s MOTHER” 


Kweti didn’t want to help his mama when she wanted water. He was a lazy boy. She 
asked him for water and he said, ‘‘No, I’m fixing a bow and arrow!” “Oh, go on, Kweti, I 
might turn into a bluejay,”’ his mother said. Kweti didn’t want to go. ‘I’m fixing a bow 
and arrow.”’ Pretty soon his mother said, ‘““Kwish, kwish.”” Kweti ran after water then. 
“Here, Mother, I didn’t really mean it.’’ He kept chasing her, saying, ‘‘I didn’t really 
mean it.”” Well, his mother turned into a bluejay. He started crying ‘cause he couldn’t 
get his mother back. He found his mother’s breasts down on the beach. They were two 
rocks. “This looks like my mama’s breasts,” he sang. It showed that he had lost his 
mother for good. He sang, “The whole world is going to be lost like my mother. Death is 
going to take them.” He was mad at the world. Well, Kweti started walking then. 

He started walking from Bi’ida to Dia, from Dia to Qwitla, all along the coast. He'd tell 
people, ‘“‘Get ready, war is coming.’”’ He'd tell them to go out. ‘Get ready, get in the 
canoes, go out, war is coming.” As soon as they were out they’d become rocks. He had a 
song, “Everything is going out like Mother, turning into rocks.” Kweti got rid of a lot of 
tribes, all along the coast. That’s why there’s lots of rocks all the way on the coast. 


2. ‘‘Kweti LosEs H1s MOTHER” 


When Kweti was a little boy, his mother wanted a drink of water. Kweti was making a 
bow and arrow and wanted to finish it first. “I’m thirsty and want water,” his mother 
said. ‘‘Wait first, let me fix it,” he said. “‘Kweti, I want water, I’m thirsty,”” his mother 
said again. “Wait till I fix this first.” ‘““Kweti, I want water, I’m turning into a bluejay.” 
Pretty soon she said, “‘Kwishhh, I’m turning into a bluejay.” 

When Kweti saw she was really turning into a bird, he dropped his bow and arrow and 
rushed to get water. But, kwishh, she flew away. He sang a song as he went after her, 
“Here, here, here, I didn’t really mean it.” 


Later B added after questions about Kweti: 
Kweti's mother lost her breasts while flying. They fell off. Kweti found them 
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on the way back, and all the time he was singing. When he found them he 
sang, ‘‘This looks like my mother’s breasts.” 

Why is A’s version consistent, lengthy, and the model of comparison with 
all other versions? To A, the major interest is what happened after Kweti’s 
mother left; and the events leading to her departure were introduced to 
motivate Kweti’s future activities. To B, the central fact was that Kweti lost 
his mother because he was lazy. This was impressed upon her time and time 
again by her own mother, to the point where B literally ran for water at her 
mother’s request for a drink. This pattern was passed on to her son, after she 
told the story to him. She said, ‘‘I used to tell that story to my son, and every 
time I asked for a drink of water he used to run for it. He didn’t want his 
mama to turn into a bluejay! My father used to tell us a lot of stories about 
Kweti. I heard this one and always used to run for water for my mama too!” 

A partial explanation for the differing reactions of A and B lies in the situa- 
tion wherein each learned the story. To A who had a traditional background, 
learned the tales from her grandparents, and was hardly affected by the 
changes in Makah culture, the story represented but one episode in the much 
longer cluster of Kweti tales, which she recalled as she told this one. 

To B, however. the story was bound up in her intense and unusually close 
feeling for her parents. The only remaining child of many, she was her father’s 
pearl. The loss of her mother was a very real and feared threat to her. This 
feeling she carried over to her son, her only child to live into adult years. It 
is interesting that in the few stories she related, every one was accompanied 
by a comment indicating that it had a very deep personal meaning. Thus the 
story of ‘‘How Neah Bay and Ozette had a Fight’’ had been related frequently 
and discussed by her parents. Her father claimed it was a real Makah story, 
and her mother that it was Quileute because the Quileutes had the song that 
went with it, and the Makah of Neah Bay did not. The story of Crane, who 
shaved his legs to get fish while his wife was having relations with other men, 
B linked to the activities of her various husbands. Finally, the ‘‘Dog Husband”’ 
story, in which a woman gives birth to puppies after taking in and helping a 
dog, was vivid to B because she had been told the story to explain why a girl 
must not have a male dog around the house. 

A situational aspect in collecting stories is that of audience-stimulus. As the 
conditions of collecting were brought closer to the native conditions of story- 
telling, the more detailed the stories became. Whenever the audience con- 
sisted of the translator, the collector, the collector’s wife, and perhaps a 
visitor, all uttering the appropriate ‘‘Haa,” the tales were stylistically closer 
to those found in other collections from the Northwest Coast than to tales 
collected while only the collector was present. The grandparent-to-grandchild 
relationship was carefully fostered by the collector who adhered as much as 
possible to the unquestioning position of a grandchild hearing the tales. 
Needless to say, questions were asked; but rarely did the collector ask for a 
specific story or interrupt one being told. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SEQUENTIAL DATA 


Noting the order in which an informant relates tales has been virtually 
ignored, with hardly a word as to whether a given collection of myths was 
being published in the order that the narrator gave them to the collector or 
in an order arranged by the collector for publication. Yet without a knowledge 
of the telling-sequence of the tales, much of the work on the constitution of 
myth cycles and the movement of episodes from tale to tale is highly specula- 
tive and frequently based upon the collector’s arrangement of his material in 
what seems to be its logical order. Without knowing the sequence of the tales, 
analysts can pay little attention to the effect the telling of one tale has upon 
another during the same period of collecting. Finding out how tales are re- 
membered involves knowing the factors both before and at the time of telling 
a particular tale. A study of the sequence of telling tales may throw light 
upon the processes of memory. Anthropologists could, by noting the sequence 
and situational aspects, present material on the dynamics of memory which 
could serve as a more realistic basis of discussion than artificial situations set 
up in laboratory experiments. Data supplied in this way by anthropologists 
could illumine present theories of memory and aid in shaping experiments 
designed to test those theories in the field. The problem of sequence will be 
examined here along psychological and literary lines and in connection with 
the working of emotional and situational factors previously discussed. 

The two informants used as case studies for the following analysis were 
selected primarily on the basis of the amount of material they presented and 
their familiarity with Makah mythology. Informant A, a woman in her mid- 
eighties and one of the few old people left in the village, is one of the least 
acculturated. Known as an authority on things Makah, she occasionally 
makes models of the older hats and raincapes, which no one else knows how 
to make. Other information about A was given above under the same desig- 
nation. 

The second informant, C, a woman related by marriage to A, is part- 
Klallam. As her husband, who was regarded by many of the tribe as a “real 
Makah,”’ frequently helped C remember stories, his suggestions and tales 
must be included with hers. 

Innumerable factors have probably been missed as it was not always possible 
to record carefully at the time the presence of different listeners in the audience 
or to take notes on all my conversations with the informants. However, I 
noted the major points in my field journal and on the margins of notebooks, 
and have selected typical sessions with the two informants. The material is 
grouped to present the relevant situational data and then is analysed for its 
sequential importance. 

The first session with informant A took place on August 13, 1949, for 
approximately two hours in the afternoon with the translator, the informant, 
the collector, and a White male friend of the collector present. The informant 
worked on baskets while talking. The stories began with ‘‘Stone Man” and 
“Deer and the Wolves,” both told at the informant’s initiative. After a pause 
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for discussion between the informant and the translator, and comments on 
the latter story, the informant initiated the telling of ‘‘Man-of-many-mouths” 
and ‘‘Kweti Cures Shark’s Illness.’’ After the latter story had been laughingly 
discussed, the translator said, ‘‘She has a story she wants to tell you, a real 
story, not like Kweti’’; then the ‘‘Life of a Young Girl” was told. The session 
ended with a discussion of the informant’s background and the culture. 

The second session with A, held on the afternoon of August 17 with the 
translator, the informant, and the collector present, lasted two hours and 
immediately followed a session with another informant. Before beginning to 
tell tales, the informant talked briefly with the translator. Then apparently 
upon her own initiative, she told the tale ‘“Tlexmamit’s Daughter Marries a 
Bird.”’ ‘Beauty and the Beast’’ followed, initiated by the informant, with the 
translator interrupting to discuss the virtues of the main character. The 
informant then told ‘Marriage with Blackfish,’’ following almost imme- 
diately with ‘“‘The Lady and the Hunter.” After a brief pause she initiated 
“Marriage to Snake.” The collector then asked if she recalled any tales of 
rocks rolling after people to kill them. This led to the ‘‘Rolling Skull,” after 
which “Getting Spirit Power,”’ stated to be a true story, was told, possibly 
upon prompting by the translator. 

While any session with A could be used as an example, August 13 and 17 
were chosen because they were the closing sessions of my work. By this time 
I was more and more allowing the informant to select her own stories, and 
she was depending less and less upon my suggestions or the translator’s. 
Rapport, technique of recording and payment, and other such factors had 
been standardized. Thus the material from these two dates, rather than being 
presented in response to others’ desires, depends primarily upon the in- 
formant’s memory and represents tales she associated due to some hidden 
factor. The degree of the translator’s influence in selection is harder to assess; 
in these sessions I felt that it could be discounted. 

Of the twelve stories A told, all (except for ““The Life of a Young Girl’), 
while seemingly unrelated, have a common theme of deception and revenge. 
Thus Stone Man deceives Giant as to his real nature and kills him, in this 
way revenging and reviving his brothers. Deer kills the wolf-chief; then to 
escape death at the hands of the other wolves, he pretends he will revive him 
and escapes. The son of Man-of-many-mouths hides in a canoe to discover 
that because his father eats all the fish he catches he has none to bring home; 
the son is abandened but finally kills his father. Lastly, Kweti deceives a 
shark into thinking he is a doctor, receives many gifts, and pretends to a 
higher social status than he has, until he is discovered by his master; yet he 
suffers nothing except return to his slave status. However, in another version, 
perhaps more typical, the master beats Kweti to death for the deception. 

The tale ‘‘Life of a Young Girl’’ seemingly has little connection with the 
above series of tales which have a common thread. However, on August II 
when numerous stories strictly for boys were told, I had inquired about the 
training of adolescent girls and boys in the old cultural setting. That session 
ended with true stories of actual events and persons—in effect, with historical 
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narrations—and the translator reported that A had a story she very much 
wanted to tell. But as time had run out for her it was postponed. Just before 
telling the ‘Life of a Young Girl” after the four stories mentioned above, the 
later portion of the Kweti story was discussed. The translator had deleted 
part of it because it was a “bad part.’’ This again brought up the topic of 
stories restricted to boys or to girls and established a transition to the de- 
scription of a girl’s life. An additional impetus to the session was provided 
by a friend who visited me for a weekend. While this young fellow perhaps 
stimulated A’s desire to impress upon us the difficulties of being a girl in the 
old days, he may have been an inhibiting influence on the Kweti tale, as the 
previous session had consisted of a number of ‘“‘bad parts,” with some minor 
embarrassment but no deletion. 

The series of tales on August 17 began with a theme of marriage with 
animals or supernatural beings. Subsequent tales, again with the exception of 
the last, carried through this theme. In the last tale on that day, ason August 
13 in the case of the tale of the young girl’s life, there seemed to be no con- 
nection with the previous material, as judged from the standpoint of structure 
and obvious content. However, all previous tales had dealt with supernatural 
beings of supernatural power, and, if nothing else, the informant might have 
viewed this tale as an example of what happened in real-life encounters with 
such forces. If the preponderance of the supernatural element in the previous 
stories is granted, then the transition becomes a minor problem—not that a 
connection is always to be found among the tales, as other factors than memory 
frequently enter into what is chosen. But with a relatively free association of 
ideas, such a connection would probably exist. 

The second informant, C, is a sunny and uncomplaining woman, who has 
been arthritic for ten years, most of it spent in bed. She is younger than A, 
being of the generation which has had White schooling and has attempted to 
reconcile it with the old culture. C, a source of much village news, is well- 
supplied with items by frequent visitors. Although anxious to tell stories, she 
wanted only her husband, her son, the collector, and the collector’s wife 
present because she felt that her memory was bad and that her stories would 
be ‘‘bum,”’ that is, disjointed and faulty. However, with her husband’s aid, 
she filled in many gaps in stories obtained elsewhere and added many new 
tales to the collection. Few sessions therefore were a test of only C’s memory. 
A complicating feature was that the several sessions already held with A and 
others made C reluctant to tell tales which I might have heard earlier. She 
would frequently interrupt herself to ask if I had heard the tale and what 
version. I offered little help and turned aside such questions with the statement 
“T am interested in what you remember, even if it is only a little bit.” 

In the following analysis the first recording session on August 15 and the 
second on August 17 have been chosen as examples. The first was charac- 
terized by less help from the husband than in subsequent sessions; the second 
is an example of his additions. Altogether C told nine stories. The August 15 
session was in the afternoon with the informant, her husband, the collector, 
and his wife present. The working period lasted about two and a half hours, 
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with some time spent discussing the stories, which the collector encouraged. 
To start the tale-telling, he suggested a Kweti story called by other informants 
“Kweti and the Chief of the Wolves.’’ When young, C had heard this story 
from her granduncle but had not repeated it to her own children as she had 
never told them tales. This story was followed by ‘Beaver and his Wife,” 
selected by the informant on her own initiative. Next, she initiated the tale 
“Wren and Elk Fight’’; as she felt that she had forgotten much of it, she had 
frequent help from her husband. She also chose the last two stories, ‘‘Deer 
and the Wolves” and ‘‘Kweti and the Shark,’’ the latter after a discussion 
of her children and their illnesses. 

On the afternoon of August 17 the second session, lasting two hours, was held 
with C. Only her husband, the collector, and his wife were present. After a 
discussion of marriage among the Makah, the informant told the story ‘‘Dog 
Husband,” following it with ‘‘The Unfaithful Wife,” stories she selected and 
told with her husband’s aid. After a general conversation about migration 
stories, started by the collector, his direct question elicited the story called 
“The Flood.’’ The final tale ‘‘The Abandoned Husband’s Revenge’’ was 
selected by the informant who told it with some aid from her husband. 

For the tales of August 15, it is not hard to find a connecting link. All 
concern the themes of violence, trickery, and retribution. But there is a sug- 
gestively closer link between the tale ‘‘Kweti and the Shark”’ and the con- 
versation prior to its telling than between it and the previous story, ‘“‘Deer 
and the Wolves.’’ While C cast about for a story to follow the one about 
Kweti, the collector and his wife questioned her about her children, whose 
pictures were on the wall. C said that her three oldest children had died of 
such diseases as tuberculosis, ‘‘black measles,’’ and pneumonia. It is interest- 
ing that the tale following this conversation has, in addition to the previous 
themes, that of Kweti appearing as a doctor. Surely this is not mere coinci- 
dence! 

On August 17 the session began with the ‘‘Dog Husband” story. There is 
no reason to believe that the previous conversation brought forth this story, 
although my notes are vague on this point. The only visible connection be- 
tween the ‘‘Dog Husband” and the subsequent tale of the “Unfaithful Wife”’ 
is that both concern husbands. Death and retribution may possibly also be 
connecting links, but this would require further investigation. The story of 
the flood, told by C’s husband, came in response to a question about that 
story or stories of that type. And the final tale told by C, with her husband’s 
help in details, easily connects with the other tales through the themes of 
unfaithfulness, retribution, and death. 

With even this brief exposition of the material it is apparent that the 
sequence of the tales as told is important to the study of memory, particularly 
in pointing out how the process of redintegration works. Under the optimum 
conditions of free association a series of tales might be collected which in 
structure, content, and theme would follow each other logically. The influence 
of external forces—the collector’s questioning, aid from another person, such 
as the translator or the husband; or discussion of a point apparently unrelated 
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to the mythology—appears important enough in the informant’s selection of 
tales and the collector’s analysis of them to warrant more detailed notation 
than has been previously the case. 

The tales below are presented in the order discussed above, so that the 
argument may be more easily followed. The language in which the tales were 
collected has not been changed, as recasting in correct English would too often 
shift emphases, standardize, and cut out the flavor of the story as told. Tales 
nos. I-12 were told by informant A; nos. 13-21 were told by C. 


1. “THE STONE MAN” 


There was a lady got lost, and she had a big family, a lot of brothers. She got lost 
and was kidnapped. Somebody kidnapped the lady. This man that kidnapped the lady 
had eyes on both sides of his head. He used to kidnap all the time. Well, when they (her 
brothers) found her she had a baby. The baby was the same as his dad. The little boy was 
already talking when they found her. When her brother found her, she told her brother 
to leave right away. “I don’t think the man I live with is human,” she said. She told him, 
“You go right away and don’t come back.” 

And when the dad came home, the little fellow told his dad, ‘‘Someone was here.’’ His 
mother said, ‘“‘Oh, that was long ago.” ‘‘No, it was just a little while ago,’’ the boy said. 

The man went to the bed and grabbed something sharp. He said, “I’m going to give 
it to him.” 

She knew what it was, what he was going to do. He was going to kill him. Well, he 
found his brother-in-law. He tore his sides open and tore his heart out. The brother-in-law. 
And he told his wife he didn’t see his brother-in-law. He said, “‘He must have left long 
ago.”’ But he had killed him. 

Pretty soon another brother came along. His sister told him, ‘‘You better beat it. You 
run, run all the way.”’ Her husband was dangerous. He kept on doing that and killed all 
her brothers. Everytime he’d do that—meet them and tear out their heart. 

Well, there was one little fellow, one little boy. Well, the parents were real poor ’cause 
they lost all their big sons. A spark from the fire hit the little boy on the belly and started 
growing. He had a baby. The little boy. When the baby was born it was a boy. And it 
started growing fast. And this one asked, ‘‘Why do the old people always be crying?” 
And they told him it’s ’cause they lost all the sons looking for their sister. And when this 
boy grew up, the old people told him not to go away like the others ’cause he’d never 
come back. This little boy grew up. He started in getting ready to go look for this place. 
He was made of rock. Well, he went to look for this place, and he found the place, found 
the sister. The lady didn’t know who he was, and she said, ‘‘Who are you?” The boy told 
her who his parents were, and she said, ‘‘Well, you better not stop, you better keep 
going.”’ Well, he didn’t worry about this man, he was going home slow. The man used to 
find the boys someplace and had laid them out on a log. And he found this one and tried 
to do the same thing, tearing his side open. He broke his fingers. He kept trying and 
broke off his whole arm. Then he tried to kick the boy, and they broke. Well, the boy 
killed that man when he was helpless—the man with a lot of eyes. 

This young man made of stone had medicine for his dead brothers. He’d keep it in his 
mouth and spit it on their face and they come to life. He took the heart back—the man 
with the eyes would eat it, like the raven—then Stone Boy took the hearts out and gave 
them to the brothers. Then Stone Boy went to the girl and told her he killed her husband, 
and her brothers were coming after her. All the boys went home. The next day they were 
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going after their sister. Well, when they got to their sister’s place, they said, ‘Are you 
ready to go back?” 

She said, ‘“‘Yes, but you better kill my son, he’ll be just like his father. You better kill 
him.” 

The boys said, ‘‘No, we'll train him to be good, he won't be like his father.”” Their sister 
kept saying No. Well, they took this boy home. He was good for a while. He used to play 
with the little children and behave himself for a while. Well, when he got a little bigger, 
he start in killing little kids like his father. Well, they got rid of him. They killed him. 
That’s the end of the story. 


2. ‘‘DEER AND THE WOLVES” 


Deer went fishing with his little son. He saw many canoes passing by. Wolf was passing, 
moving someplace in a canoe. Deer saw them and hollered to them, ‘‘Well, it’s a nice place 
for you to be moving to, you raw-eaters.” They’d eat raw fish. They didn’t notice for a 
while, just kept passing. One stopped close to them, he grabbed the father and lift the 
little son in the canoe. He took Deer and left his son. He found his way back home. He 
told that they took his dad. 

When they landed where they were going, Deer stayed a while, stayed with the wolves. 
He went down to the rocks, making a knife with mussel shells. He hid it, he was making 
it sharper. The wolves wanted Deer to tell a story before they went to sleep. Deer started 
to tell the story. He said, ‘‘We’itch, we’itch wi. . .”” [‘‘Sleep, go to sleep, sleep . . .’’], and he 
was rubbing the wolf’s head. 

Finally, the wolves went to sleep. Deer took his shell out and cut off the wolf’s head while 
he was sleeping. The wolf. Well, Deer went out, he took the head with him. 

All the wolves were up, they talked about it. They went to A’ap’wayk [Wren]; he was 
the one who told the wolves what to do. 

Deer took a canoe, he set out to go home. The wolves were talking: ‘‘What can we do 
to Deer to turn him back?” A’ap’wayk said: ‘You go to Q’wa:lis [Crane], that’s the only 
one to make it fog.” 

“We'll do that,’”’ the wolves said. 

They went to Crane, he started to make it heavy fog. They couldn’t see the village. 
Poor Deer turned and started back. Deer was singing, they could hear him, ‘‘Xup’atliya 
... I got the head off the wolf.”” They heard him. ‘‘Sounds like he’s coming to shore,’’ the 
wolves said. 

Deer hit shore. He got out and looked at the sand. ‘‘Hey, this looks like the place where 
I was from,” Deer said. The wolves came, and Deer went up into a tree. When Deer was 
on the tree, the wolves scratched at the roots and got it down. Then Deer went onto an- 
other tree, and the wolves tried to get that one down. And Deer went onto another tree. 
Then the wolves went to A’ap’wayk. He told them to sing a song: ‘‘His head fell down, 
his limbs fell down, and all the parts of his body drop, not the body, finally the body 
drops.’’ And sure enough the parts came off. Deer hollered, poor Deer, not to eat gi’inagats 
(‘the anus?”’]. He hollered, ‘Leave it out.’’ They didn’t eat it. 


3. ‘“‘THE MAN-OF-MANY-MOUTHS”’ 


There was a man made of mouths all over. He had a wife and a boy. He was out fishing. 
He used to get a lot of fish and never used to bring them home, he’d land someplace else. 
He’d cook it and never bring it home. Even a lot of fish, he’d cook it and eat it. He had 
mouths all over, and he’d feed all of them. Then he’d come home and say, ‘No fish, I 
didn’t get any.” And the family was starving. Well, the boy was going to find out what 
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his father was doing. He sneaked in the canoe and was going to see what his father was 
doing, coming home with no fish, and his father full. 

He used to dive for fish, and he’d have two when he come up, and he’d put them in the 
canoe. He didn’t see the little boy. The man’s name was Many-mouths-all-over. Well, he 
got loaded with fish and went ashore same as every day. Well, when the fish got cooked, 
the little boy said: “‘I’ll eat with you, Dad.” The little boy said it. 

“You poor boy, you'll eat with me,”’ he said. Well, he said, ““You poor boy, yes, you'll 
eat with me.”’ He put him on a wide board, tied him on, and he shoved him out. He started 
eating. The little boy was drifting on the board. Well, the boy was crying on the board, 
hollering for help. He’d tell he was tied to the board. Mr. Whale came along and took the 
boy home. He took him to his home, Mr. Whale. Well, the whale talked to this boy and 
told him: ‘You'll get even with your dad.” “‘You tell him to cut this side of the whale and 
tell your mother’s side of the family to cut on the other side,” he said. 

Well, the people saw this whale drift ashore, a big whale, they were glad to see it drift 
ashore. Just as soon as everybody started cutting, the whale rolled over and killed the 
father’s side. That’s the end, he killed the father. 


4. ““_Kweti CurEs SHARK’s ILLNEss”’ 


Kweti was out fishing. Shark kept on bothering Kweti while he was fishing. Well, 
Kweti got mad ’cause he kept on bothering. He got mad and speared this shark. Shark 
went home. He was really suffering with the spear in his back. 

Well, Kweti went home. He knew Mr. Shark was going to be sick. Well, this shark was 
a chief, he was sick. Groaning all the time. Well, Kweti got ready, he was going to see 
Mr. Shark, he knew he was suffering, and Kweti was going to be a doctor. He got to 
Shark’s house. He was by the side of the house and was going “‘Hihihihi.”” Someone went 
outside and said, “Oh, there’s a doctor here.”’ It was Kweti. 

Well, this shark had doctors, they was crows. They’d try to help, but they didn’t do 
anything. Kweti knew what was wrong. The crows didn't, they didn’t see that spear. 
The crows were singing, singing: ‘“The only time that will really help is if we get both 
tides, early and evening.” 

Kweti went inside. It was going to be his turn to doctor. He started in singing, ‘‘T sedi, 
xwawawedt ...”’ [‘‘Well, Mr. Shark can’t see . . .””"] He meant his spear. Well, he grabbed 
his spear and started moving it. Mr. Shark said, ‘Ah, you got it.’’ “You got it now,” he 
said. Mr. Shark had two daughters. He said, ‘‘Take it out, and I'll give you my youngest 
daughter.” 

That was what Kweti wanted. He said, ‘‘The only time it will be out is if you give me 
your two daughters.” 

“Take it, take it, take it, you’ll have the two daughters,” Shark said. 

Well, Kweti took it out, he grabbed his own spear and told them to open the boards in 
the roof, and he threw his spear out. ‘‘Well, you got it,’” Mr. Shark said. Well, he got his 
two women. Kweti had a funny thing happen, it was bad. [The informant would not 
expand this statement.] ‘Well, Kweti, you going home now. I’m going to buy you a 
house,’’ Shark said. The house looked like it was made of glass. In Kweti’s days it must 
have been crowns. He gave a crown to Kweti to wear in the house. Shark did. To Kweti. 
He got the house and moved in, away from Shark. Somebody found Kweti. He told his 
master, ‘There is a chief lives over here, he’s got a big house.” 

And it was Kweti. It was his own people that found him. The chief said, ‘Go after him, 
I want to see him.” 

Kweti said, ‘‘No, I don’t want to walk on dirt.” Well, he wanted to walk on planks. The 
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master said, ‘‘Okay, bring the boards.’’ It was Kweti’s own master. Kweti went, but he 
didn’t bring his wives, Shark’s daughters. His master told him to sit down, he didn’t know 
it was Kweti. He must have changed. He said, ‘‘We’ll play games.”” Kweti’s master said, 
“We'll play games. We'll play with water, try to squirt it through a hole in a board.” His 
master did it first. It went through. Kweti did it too. His master said, ‘‘You must be a 
chief.” Then he got a piece of cedar, and told Kweti to split the cedar. He was testing to 
see if Kweti was a real chief. “Oh, you must be a chief, really a chief,” he said. 

“Well, you got He-makes-everybody-laugh,”” Kweti said. 

“Get something from him, bring it,” his master said. 

Well, Kweti went to He-makes-everybody-laugh, and he was laughing. Before this 
laughing man came in, Kweti started laughing. ‘‘Hahaha, how come you didn’t know 
your own slave?” he said to his master. It was Kweti. Well, his master found out, and he 
didn’t get mad at him. He didn’t get after him. He found out by this laughing man. 


5. ““THE LIFE OF A YOUNG GIRL” 


This was an ethnological account of the major life crises of a girl. The ordeal 
at menarche, which consisted mainly of fasting, bathing, and remaining out 
of sight of all except members of the family for four days, was described. 
Marriage and the procedure at the birth of children ended the account. 


6. ‘“‘TLEXMAMIT’S DAUGHTER MARRIES A BIRD”’ 


Tlexmamit’s daughter got married with a bird. Kweti was the servant and he was 
going to look for wood. He went in a canoe. Kweti met a nice bird, and the bird talked to 
him: “‘You go tell your lady you found a bird, and it’s for her.” 

And when he got ashore, he picked it up and gave it to the girl. And the lady was real 
happy to get a nice bird. And at night somebody went to her bed, and it was this bird 
turned into a man. 

Every night this man visited her. He’d be a man at night, a bird in the day. It was like 
that for a long time, night and day. They soon found out what he was doing. They didn’t 
get mad or chase him out. 

He started working for them, hunting, the bird. He’d get things for the master, help 
them along. He told the people not to put scraps from their food in a dirty place, but put 
it in a nice place, because he ate out there, not with the people. He told them to put it in a 
nice place. The bird Yaquasat was a chief from someplace. And Raven wanted to be mean 
to this guy. ‘Ah, that’s the way to be a chief, eating scraps from the outside,” Raven 
said that. 

When the bird went inside he told the chief what Raven said. He said, “I feel hurt, 
I think I’ll go home now.” 

The people said: ‘‘Well, we'll go with you.” They didn’t want to be left behind. “‘We’ll 
dance first before we leave,”’ the man said. ‘We'll dance first before we leave this place.” 
“We're going to dance first,” he said. 

Tlexmamit told the people: ‘‘When the sky turns red in the evening, it’s going to be good 
weather. If it’s red in the morning, it’s going to rain. If it turns red in the morning and 
then turns white in the morning, that means good weather, but if it goes from red to 
black, that will be rain.’’ Well, this was in the morning. He was singing before they moved 
away, the man who was a bird. He wanted the little children to watch him. “I’m going to 
move away from here,” he was singing. Well, they moved away. That’s the end. 
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7. ‘‘BEAUTY AND THE BEAsT”’ 


There was two ladies and a family. This family had two sons and two daughters. They 
lived close to a lake. They were digging roots, the kind that looked like strings, thitcsup, 
And while their parents were digging roots, the daughters would go looking for something 
like a potato on the salal berries. They used to sing, sing that they were wishing for some- 
body. The young ladies. They used to cross the lake in a canoe. Somebody heard 
these girls, heard their songs. This young man said, “I’m going to borrow Devilfish’s 
clothes.”’ Well, he got it. This Devilfish’s clothes were wrinkled up, looked like an old 
man. The man put them on. This man had a little bag hung around his neck. In it were 
some real shiny shells, haikwa, expensive like diamonds. He had it in the bag. The man 
stayed where he could see the girls when they were going out. 

Well, the youngest girl saw him and said, “I guess I'll go see what that is.”” Well, she 
did. She went to where the man was. “Well, I’m very poor, I’ve got no place to live,”’ the 
old wrinkled thing said. 

The oldest sister said, “‘Are you going to bring that old thing! It’s no good!”” Well, the 
youngest sister wanted to bring the old wrinkled thing. The oldest sister got mad, she 
didn’t want to bring it. But the youngest sister pulled it up and brought him home. The 
oldest sister was getting after her all the time. ““Why do you want to bring an old ugly 
thing like that?’’ She kept saying that. When they got home, the youngest sister fixed up 
a bed for him. ‘‘Why do you want to bother with that old thing!”’ 

Well, in the morning the youngest sister washed the old man’s face, and she fed him and 
took nice care of him. Everybody would leave the house to do work, the young fellows 
would hunt, the old people would dig roots. They'd leave the old thing alone. When they'd 
come home, they'd find lots of wood at home. And just the old wrinkled thing there and 
lots of wood. 

Well, they were going to find out what this old fellow was up to. They were going to 
find out where the wood come from. There was one of the fellows watching. 

When everybody left, there was a nice young fellow there. And the one who was watch- 
ing went in and saw the wrinkled clothes on the floor. The young fellow hid the wrinkled 
Devilfish-clothes and took his bag and hid it. 

When they came home, they found this nice-looking young man. And the big sister 
wanted him. The young man didn’t pay any attention to her. Well, he got his young lady, 
and the big sister was left behind. That’s the end. 


8. “THE LApy WHO MARRIED BLACKFISH”’ 


There was this chief’s daughter. She saw a big bunch of blackfish. And the chief’s 
daughter said, “‘Oh, I wish I was married with that nice looking fish with the fancy stripes.” 
She was wishing for one of them. They had the bed for the young girls way up in the house, 
and if a man wanted to talk with them, they’d lift a board up. When night came, this girl 
heard something. When she looked out, he said, “I’m the one you wanted, you better 
come along with me.” 

The lady went. She got married with this blackfish. When she’d go back to visit her 
parents, she’d bring all kinds of fish home. She’d give them all kinds of things to eat, 
everytime she visited her parents. She stayed away a long time, and seaweed started in 
growing on her face. And something else was growing on her face—sea roses. Everything 
was growing on her face from the underwater things. 

Well, her parents got scared, she looked so bad with the things on her face. Her mother 
said, ‘‘Don’t come back again, we’re moving from here.’’ They were scared of her ’cause 
things were growing on her face. They told her not to come back, her mother and father. 
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Well, her parents felt so bad that they lost their daughter, they said, ‘Well, we'll kill 
ourselves. We'll go to the place where the sea monster comes out and swallows the canoes.” 
They put their things in the canoe, and went there. The mother cried first when they got 
there, she felt so bad. The sea monster didn’t come for a long time when they got there. 
He made them wait and wait. Then the sea monster swallowed them. Everything in the 
canoe turned into something else. They used to say many things came from that place. 
They called it Mat-in-the-mouth. 


g. “THE LADY AND THE HUNTER” 


There was a family that had a daughter. They were really starving, had nothing to eat. 
They told their daughter to go look for a hunter, they told her what road to take. ‘‘Don’t 
take the road with the feathers on it, take the other one. Go look for that hunter,” they 
said. 

Well, she was way out in the woods and got lost. She took the trail with the feathers. 
Pretty soon she got to a house, but there was nobody in it. Well, in the evening a man 
came home, the man that lived there. When he came home, he said, ‘‘Oh, is that you, my 
wife? Is that you, my wife? I was out hunting, it’s out there, you better go see it,” he said. 
She went out and said, ‘‘I can’t see it, you better go find it.’’ He said, ‘‘Oh, it’s out there, 
you find it.’’ ‘‘Well, is this the one?” she said. It was a rat. “Oh, my wife is strong,” he said 
‘cause she picked it up by the tail. And this man was a qw’at’adi [“‘mink?”’]. 

Night came and it was bed time. He started in to ask, ‘What is this?” He started from 
her hair and went clear down and asked ‘‘What’s this?’’ for every part. He must have been 
dumb. Even to the fingers. And there was one finger that didn’t have any name. He asked 
everything [giggles from informant] from top to toe. She kept answering him. That’s why 
we know the names of parts of the body, from this story. Well, they finished the whole 
thing, and then they went to sleep. This girl was planning, as soon as this man went to 
sleep, she would leave. 

Well, the man went out hunting again, and as soon as he left, the lady ran away. This 
time she was going to look for the right place. She got lost when she went to Qw’at’adi’s 
place. Well, she found the right place, found a man there. Well, he was real happy he got 
a wife, and he was going to have a big, big party. He was real happy. Well, they started in 
going, all those that’s invited to his house. Well, this Qw’at’adi came along, ‘cause this 
man invited everybody, and Qw’at’adi came along. When he came in he saw the lady. 

“Oh, is that you, my wife?”’ he asked. And he was happy. But everybody was mad at 
him and chased him out. Everybody was real mad, even Elk. Elk was mad at little Wren. 
It was all mixed up. Well, the young lady used to go home and bring lots of food to her 
parents. She’d feed them ’cause they were all starving, ’cause she got the hunter. 


10. “THE Lapy WHO MARRIED THE SNAKE” 


There was a young lady. And this man used to come around and beg her to marry him. 
He had a nice blanket, all colors and stripes. A nice blanket. He kept on, a long time, but 
she wouldn’t do it, she didn’t want to marry him. Finally she gave up. “‘All right, I’ll go 
with you,” she said. She gave up. He had a nice blanket and was good looking, but she 
didn’t want to for a long time. 

They went to the woods, they were way out in the woods, and this nice man turned 
into a snake, with nice-colored stripes. Well, this young lady cried, she was scared of 
snakes. He didn’t let her go. And she cried. She had to go on, because the snake wouldn't 
let her go back. Well, this lady and the man went home to his house. She got little snakes 
—her babies were born snakes. And their father said, ‘‘You better bring them to your 
parents and let them see your babies.”’ 
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She went home. When they got to the grandparents’, the snakes were all crawling 
inside their grandmother, loving her up. The grandparents were scared. Next year, more 
snakes were born. And their father said, ‘““You better bring your children to see your 
parents.” 

They were going back. But before the time she was going to come, her parents said, 
“Well, we better move away before she comes with her children.” 

They were putting things in their canoe, and they had all their stuff in there. And before 
they could shove off, the daughter came. All of them went into the canoe. The little snakes 
too. They couldn’t get rid of them. Well, they shoved off, and every time they camped, 
the snakes would come out and stay. That’s why there are snakes all over. 


11. “THE ROLLING SKULL” (A Fragment) 


This lady got married with a man. When they were way out, they crossed a river, and 
he turned into a head—a skull—with eyes. It was rolling around, rolling along. She 
couldn’t get away from it. She had to go with him. She couldn’t go back because they 
crossed the river... . 


12. ‘“GETTING SPIRIT POWER”’ 


There was this batsbayxwadi [a supernatural being]. Every time it speared with a spear, 
lightning would come. Well, this little boy found just the seat sticking out of the ground, 
and it was this batsbayxwadi. 

He went home, and he would always pass out, pass out, he was sick all the time. They 
got an Indian doctor and he said, ‘‘There’s something wrong, he’s got a power, he must 
have found something. What should I do, should I take it out?” 

The boy’s father said, ‘‘He’s too young to become anything, he can’t stand it, he’s too 
small.” 

“Well, I'll take it out and give it back when he’s older,”’ the doctor said. 

And it was Tom Parker’s grandfather, David Fisher, when he was a boy. 


13. ‘‘KWETI AND THE CHIEF OF THE WOLVES” 


About Kweti. He used to go around, the young man—his dad was chief of the wolves. 
Kweti heard about it, and he killed him, the young man. Then Kweti went down on the 
rocks and looked for barnacles and scratched himself, then he went home. He went home 
and laid down by the fire, close to it. 

The next day, a man happened to come to his door. Kweti said, ‘No, I can’t go out. I 
happen to be full of itch.” The fire had scattered ashes around, they looked like lice. He 
made believe he itched. This man came back. ‘‘No, I’ve not seen him, the young man.” 
He made believe he had the itch, Kweti. The chief went out and came there. Kweti said, 
“No, he’s not here, the young man. I can’t go out, I’ve got the itch.” 

“‘Well, I smell it, I know it’s here,” the chief said. 

“No,’’ Kweti said. 

Kweti made believe he was well and that he’s a doctor. All the wolves were on the 
beach, and Kweti made believe he’s a doctor. He’s going to sing, find out where the boy is. 
Kweti gathered all the wolves around him, so they’d be in a crowd. He begin to sing: 
“Adisayda, a’a, a’a, adisayda.” [I did it, I, I, I did it.’’] Kweti said, “‘Seems like you 
folks are too close together. I can’t see clear, move a little, make a little space.” 

The wolves did it. Then he jumped way over them, Kweti. Started to run, Kweti, 
started to run into the woods. Well, he start hollering for his son. He called for help, ‘Do 
something for your dad.” 

His son gave him some kind of oil and a comb. He used the oil to make a river, and the 
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comb for mountains. Pretty soon the wolves were close—he spilled a little liquid, and 
there was a river. The wolves were swimming, swimming. Kweti was way away while they 
were getting across. Then the wolves were across, and they run again. They getting close, 
and Kweti made a mountain. The wolves were climbing and climbing, and Kweti was way 
away. They got over and ran after him. When they’re getting close, he made a big river. 
He said, “Be a big river.” 

And the wolves were swimming. Kweti was running way, far away. 

He came to a rock with a little cave, big enough only for Kweti to get in, the wolves 
aren’t able to do it. They poked a pole in, and Kweti tied on a Chinese Slipper. 

“Well, we got him now,” the wolves said. Kweti they thought they got. Then they went 
away. Kweti came out and hollered, ‘You only got the guts of a Chinese Slipper, you think 
I’m dead.”” The wolves came back, and the same thing again. He grabbed the pole and 
tied it and hung it around the edge of the pole. ‘‘Well, we got him now, we got Kweti,” 
the wolves said. They did it a lot of times, and they getting tired now. The last time they 
said, ‘‘We really got Kweti now.” 

And they went home. Kweti came out and seems like no one was around, so he went 
home. He’s got the head, and he went to every house, carrying the head of Wolf. That head 
he got. Then he went to the houses singing, ‘‘Here it is, what you were looking for.’’ He 
did that to every house. 


14. ‘‘BEAVER AND HIS WIFE” 


There was a young lady who had a stepmother. She was discouraged how her stepmother 
treated her. She thought she’d run away someplace. She didn’t know where she’d go, just 
started to walk in the woods. She wanted to get away from her stepmother. She walked; 
another mountain went by, another went by, and there was a prairie. Finally, she saw 
fire smoke away at the other end of the prairie. 

There was a small house when she reached it, and a young man there. He was sure glad 
to see the young lady. He tried to hug her, tried to hug her. She was hungry. ‘‘Well, my 
wife, we need something to eat,” he said. He took out some bark. It was Beaver. Well, she 
stayed a couple days. The man started to ask questions. He’d put his hand on her and 
say: “What's that?” “Oh, that’s my head.” “‘What’s that?” “Oh, that’s my ear.”’ ‘“‘What’s 
that?” “Oh, that’s my eyes.” “What's that?” “Oh, that’s my nose.’ ‘“‘What’s that?” 
“Oh, that’s my chin.” 

He kept on going down, touching her neck, shoulder, arm, hand, finger, and back to her 
breast, belly, belly-button, hip, ankle, feet, and toes. Finally, she got up, the woman was 
kind of discouraged, and, oh, she was so hungry. There’s nothing to eat but bark. Beaver 
likes bark. She’s gonna get away now. 

Beaver was away. She started to run, and got to a creek and went up a tree. He came 
after her, and got to the creek. Then he saw her shadow in the water. ‘Come on, my wife,” 
he said, and he tried to hug her. But there was nothing there. He kept on doing it until he 
was too cold and weak and he dropped on the ground. He started home, barely walking, 
and he’d drop down, and then, barely walking when he got up. He was too cold. 

His wife got down and started walking, walking again a different way. She got to a 
river, a big river. She couldn’t cross it. There were houses on the other side. Two brothers 
saw her and said, ‘‘See what’s over there. Let’s go get her.”” The two brothers got a canoe 
and went across. ‘(Come on, if you want to get across,” they said. 

She said Yes. They brought her home. Their parents were glad ’cause they got a woman. 
Their parents said to the brother with this wife he should invite the different tribes and 
animals. He did it. 

Ali of them came. They filled up the house, a big house. She was sitting down with her 
other husband, her new one. The animals were coming in, coming in. Finally, Beaver came 
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and he saw her. “‘My, is that you, my wife? Is that you?” he said. He started to hugging 
her and she was sitting with another man. They started to fight. They were both beavers, 
They were biting, biting until they were dead. They bit pieces off until they both were 
dead. The woman didn’t know what to do. Both husbands died. She didn’t go back home, 
she stayed there. 


15. ““THE FiGgut BETWEEN WREN AND ELk”’ 


Little Wren was taking a walk, and there was Elk standing someplace where Wren 
would pass by Elk all the time. And Wren used to sing: “J’t mawa’a’a susini’awe'ey hey 
kuway kuway ma’a....” 

Elk said, “Oh, shut up,” and Wren was singing the song. Elk said, “Oh, shut up, I 
might step on you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care, I’ll fly into your nose,’”’ Wren said. 

“Oh, you can’t do that, I’ll step on you,” Elk said. 

Well, Wren flew up into his nose. Elk started to sneeze, atcuh, atcuh! Elk sneezed so 
much he got on the ground. When he didn’t move, Wren came out and found he was dead. 
Well, Wren beat a big animal. 


16. ‘‘DEER AND THE WOLVES” 


This is about Deer, Bukwutch. He was out fishing. He was with his son. While Deer 
was out fishing, he saw lots of canoes. They were moving camp, moving. Deer said, ‘‘You 
folks are moving on a nice day, you people that eats raw things.’’ Everytime he’d see 
somebody he’d say that. One of the people said, ‘‘What did Deer say?’’ Somebody said, 
“Oh, he thinks our meat is raw.”’ “‘Well, let’s kill him.’”’ They didn’t see the little fellow 
that was sleeping there. Deer’s son. The little boy woke up and found himself all alone. 
While he was crying a wolf came. He didn’t kill the boy, he just took him. He was going 
to make a slave out of him, not kill him. 

The little boy stayed with the wolf. He was growing fast. The wolf told the little boy, 
“Go sharpen this mussel shell. You sharpen it good!’’ he said. He must have given him 
three or four because the boy hid one. He sharpened it and hid the other one. Well, his 
master asked him, ‘“‘What did you do with the other one?” 

“Oh, I threw it away,” Deer’s son said. Wolf said, ‘‘Go and get it.”’ 

“T threw it out in the ocean, I can’t find it,” the little Bukwutch said. And he had hid 
it someplace. 

Well, night came and his master told his deer-slave to tell him a story. Deer said, ‘‘Okay, 
I'll tell a story.” 

Well, he start in telling a story. And he sang that he wanted Mr. Wolf to sleep with his 
head hanging over the side of the bed. He kept saying this, and Wolf went to sleep. Deer 
cut his throat, cut his head off. This was the wolf-chief Deer took the head of, and he went 
in the canoe with the head. There was a lady sleeping with Wolf. ‘“‘Get up, you must have 
wet the bed,” she said. And it was blood all over the bed. Well, they found the chief dead, 
and his head missing. They went to Crane and wanted him to make it foggy. They had a 
suspicion that it was Deer that killed the chief. 

Crane made it foggy. And Deer was out with the head. He was singing. The wolves 
said, ‘‘Well, that sounds like Mr. Deer.” 

Well, Deer went out of this place, and he came back to the same place. ‘‘Oh, this looks 
just like the beach I left,’’ he said. 

And it was the same one. Well, they cornered Deer. They went around him. They had 
the body along with them, and wanted him to make Wolf come alive again. They said this 
to Deer. He wanted to be funny, and would fix the head on one way and say, ‘‘Was it like 
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this?” And he’d fix it again and say, “Was it like that?’’ He did it a number of times. 
“Was it like this, was it like that?” looking for a way to get away. And he jumped over 
them and ran away into the woods. And that’s the end, Deer got away. 


17. ““KWETI AND THE SHARK” 


Kweti went out alone, fishing—Kweti. He got into some kind of mischief. His master 
said, ‘‘Well, I’ll throw you overboard.”’ He did it. Kweti went down, he went under. Poor 
Kweti, he’s gone. He went where there were houses, he was sitting down where there’s a 
house. He heard some groaning, groaning. He made a noise like a doctor, a tomanowas 
doctor. He was playing like a doctor. Someone goes out and sees who it is. He went in and 
said, ‘‘Somebody is sitting against the house, it looks like a doctor.’’ He goes out again 
and says, ‘‘Chief, they got someone sick.” 

He (Kweti) didn’t go for a while. They begged him. Someone came out again. ‘Chief, 
they want you to see the sick person.” This man had two daughters. 

“If I come, you give one of them, the youngest daughter.” 

“Chief, we want you,” they said. ‘“‘We’ll give you one of them, the youngest.” 

“All right,” Kweti said. 

He went in. It was a big smokehouse. He saw a spear, almost touching the roof of the 
smokehouse. Shark it was, somebody speared him but did not kill him; he carried it home. 
Kweti was singing: ‘‘I’ll help this sick person if they’ll give me both the oldest and the 
youngest.”’ He didn’t say nothing, just sang again: “I'll help this sick person if they'll 
give me both the oldest and the youngest.” Finally they gave up. ‘‘All right, we'll give 
both,”’ they said. Kweti was happy. He opened the boards and grabbed the spear. 

“Oh, you got it, you got it where the pain is. You got it,’’ Shark said. He jerked it out, 
threw it, and finally heard something hit the top. The sharks did not see it. Well, Kweti 
got two wives, the two daughters. 

“Well, Chief, you'll have to go home soon. You'll have a big house,”’ Shark said. Well, 
Kweti didn’t know where he lived. People came to the point (of land) and saw a big house, 
like a diamond shining. Kweti’s master, Tlexbabit, found it. “Well, there’s a big house. 
Let’s invite him.’’ Tlexbabit said it. 

Someone went to invite him. “Chief, our Chief Tlexbabit invites you,”’ they said. 

Kweti didn’t say nothing. They invited him again. Kweti said, ‘‘Well, I'll go if they 
put boards from my house to Tlexbabit’s.” 

They went back and told Tlexbabit, and he said all right. 

Kweti’s wives did not go, they wouldn’t step on the boards. Kweti had a blanket on, 
he walked on the boards. Clear to Tlexbabit’s house. Tlexbabit was glad to see him. He 
had tricks to entertain Kweti. He used his hands to split cedar, but he never used to break 
it. “Chief, you'll do this if you are a chief,’’ Tlexbabit said. 

Kweti said all right. He didn’t want to show his teeth, some were missing, and Tlexbabit 
would know him. Kweti did it, he split it clear to the end. He did the same thing, Tlex- 
babit. He drank water, Tlexbabit. He got water in his mouth and spit clear way over 
there, to the wall. “Well, you’ll do that if you are a chief. I'll make sure you’re a chief.” 

Well, Kweti did it. ‘Well, I guess we'll have to invite Tl’itlip’itcus.”” He was called that 
way ‘cause he was laughing all the time. They heard him coming, laughing; and Kweti 
couldn’t hold back, he had to laugh. “‘Axaxaxa, uhuhuhuh, shshshsh,” Kweti was laughing. 
He rolled on the floor, he couldn’t help it. The chief found out it was his slave Kweti. 
“My goodness, you Kweti, you,” his boss said. 

He got mad and dragged him down to the beach, he beat him up, and Kweti died. 
Well, Kweti’s wives knew Kweti was gone, and the next day the house disappeared. They 
went down the beach and seen Kweti was dead now, ’cause his chief gave him a good 
beating. 
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18. ‘‘DoG HusBAND”’ 


There was a young girl that had a dog. It was her own dog, a he-one. The young girl 
had it. There used to be a man come to her bed at night. She didn’t know who it was, but 
he sleeps with her. Well, she found out she was getting fatter. She didn’t know what was 
going on, where this man was from. As soon as the girl finds out she’s going to have a baby, 
she started in trying to find out who comes around. Well, he used to come as a man and 
take off his dog clothes at night. And in the daytime he’d put them back on after he left 
her. He'd go back to being a dog. Her own dog. 

Well, when she had her babies, she had ten of them! Ten puppies she had. Her parents 
found out she got babies that were puppies. Everybody found out about it. Well, her 
parents were ashamed. The parents said, ‘“‘Let’s move out of here.” 

The whole tribe they told, they wanted everyone to go and leave the girl with her 
puppies. Well, they went, they left the girl without fire. No fire, nothing. But her grand- 
mother put some pieces of charcoal in a mussel shell. She made a little fire out of a kind of 
fern root that never used to go out. She covered it up. The grandmother put it away for 
her granddaughter. Well, the parents ordered everybody out of the village. And they made 
everybody put their fires out. But the grandmother showed her granddaughter where to 
look for the fire. So they all went, and the girl was left alone. 

She took good care of her babies. She didn’t get mad at them, took real good care of 
them. And all the boys were growing fast. When they were big enough to care for them- 
selves, the mother used to go out to look for food. She’d go out on the rocks to look for food. 
The youngest boy would be crying all the time, be hungry. So she went down to look for 
food. While their mother was on the beach, she’d hear a noise, sounded like singing. She 
didn’t know what it could be. Every time their mother leaves, the boys would take their 
little fur coats off, and put on young boys’ clothes. Then they’d dance and sing. Well, their 
mother heard them, and she came back. One of the boys was watching, and he’d be singing: 
*‘Mama’s still down on the beach, digging clams, down on the beach.”’ And when their 
mother would get back, they put on their own clothes and were puppies again. Because 
they were watching. Well, she knew what was going on. The mother found out what she 
should do to catch them. She fixed her basket on the beach so it would look like her, digging 
clams. And the boys thought it was their mother. They were dancing and singing away, 
singing. 

Well, she had a big fire for them before she left. She was getting ready to burn their 
clothes. She had a big fire. And the boys were singing and dancing around the fire. When 
she got there, she grabbed the clothes and put them in the fire. So all the boys were not 
puppies any more. Now she had ten sons, not just puppies. Well, they’d grow fast. And 
pretty soon they started hunting, and whaling and fishing, building a house, doing every- 
thing. They were doing it for her, for their mama. There used to be eight men in a whaling 
canoe, and when they were old enough to do it, there were enough of them, with ten boys. 
Well, they got a whaling outfit, built a canoe, and fixed up the spears and things them- 
selves, so they could catch whale. Well, they killed a whale, because they were big men now. 
And their mother was real happy then, because they were all grown up, were big men now. 

Well, this mother made a crow out of the black stuff on the whale. She made it, and 
then she told this crow where to go. She put a little piece of whale in the crow’s mouth and 
told it to go to the grandmother who had been crying on the beach. She said, ‘‘Go to that 
place, to a little old lady crying on the beach and give her this piece of whale.” 

She did it because her grandmother gave her the fire. Well, the crow did like she said. 
And the grandmother knew who it was from. The old lady was happy to find out. She went 
up to her people when she got the piece of whale. She went up to them and said, ‘‘Blackbird 
gave me this piece of whale.” 
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Then the grandmother told the people where it was from. She told them it was from the 
lady with the dog sons. So they went over to see what was going on. After they left her 
alone without fire or anything, they went to see her. Well, they had big whales, lots of 
things to eat, because her sons were big men. They went over to see, and she treated them 
real good, gave them food to eat. When they went back home, the men said, “‘Let’s move 
back there.”’ Just so they could have whale. Well, they moved back, because there were 
no dogs around now, only whale hunters around. 

When they were ready to go back, the lady told her mother’s side of the family to take 
the lead and let the father’s people stay behind in the canoes. So her mother’s people got 
in the lead, and a storm came up and killed all the father’s side, because it was him that 
made everybody leave the lady. And her mother couldn’t say No, she had to go. 


19. ‘“THE UNFAITHFUL WIFE” 

There was a young couple. They were together a while, until the young lady went to 
another sweetheart. While she has a husband. And this man used to go out often hunting 
and fishing, very often. She’d go with the other man. 

He got suspicious, her husband. He went away, but he wasn’t going to stay long. He 
used to stay in the nighttime, and her sweetheart come and slept with her. And this man 
come and they’re both asleep, sound asleep. He got a knife and cut the throat of this 
sweetheart, cut off his throat. 

His wife didn’t know, he took the head off and carried it outside. She was getting awake 
and feeling around on the bed. It was wet. She woke up and found that man’s got no head. 
Well, she pushed him under where they were sleeping and washed all the bloodstains off 
the mats. She tried to do away with the blood. 

He came in again and took a basket, the man did, and told his wife he was going to get 
salal berries. He put the head in the bottom and picked salal berries on top of it, until they 
covered the face. He went home then. “Well, I got berries for you,” he said. The woman 
started to eat, and she ate until she got to the face. The man used to say when the berries 
were getting low, ‘Is it sweet your sweetheart is?” Well, she got to the face of her sweet- 
heart and just dropped down dead, right away. She died. 


20. ‘‘THE FLoop” 

In the time of the flood, there were two canoes of families lived at Nitinat Inlet. The 
flood came in slowly, and my forefather stayed where his home was. Well, the tide came in, 
and it commenced to get real still. All the other mountains were gone, but Nitinat Moun- 
tain was still there. It commenced to get still, but he knew he still had time to pray to his 
god. He killed a slave and prayed. He had time to do that and the tide commenced to fall. 
That was the head of my family. 


21. ‘ABANDONED HusBAND’s REVENGE” 

Helldiver was married too. Alawxayuqus was his daughter. She was looking for another 
man, while she was married, and the man didn’t like it how his wife was. He walked to 
another place and she went along. Her husband was looking for a tree. There was a tall 
tree, a high one, where he stopped. “We'll go up,” he said. 

They did, the wife along, way to the top. He tied both her legs and wrists against limbs 
of the tree. He did that and let his wife stay. Then the man went down, and he had to 
bring all the cut limbs so nobody could get her down. He did it and left her like that—his 
wife. He went home. 

Her brothers were out in a canoe, hunting ducks. The woman started to cry ’cause she 
saw the canoe. She started to cry: ‘‘“Xade, yexdup’e....” 
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Her brothers heard and said, “Looks like somebody’s crying. Let’s listen again.” 

She knew it was her brothers. “‘Here I am, I, hanging on this tree. Why don’t you get 
me?”’ she called. 

“‘We have to see where she is, look for her,’’ her brothers said. 

They came ashore and started to look for her. Finally they found her way in the top 
of the tree and no way to get down. There was lots of strawberries around, and it was her 
tears. He began to eat strawberries, the younger brother. He was humpbacked. The others 
pushed him 'cause he was eating strawberries and not trying to do anything for his sister, 
“Well, I'll try it, well, I'll try it,” he said. His tomanowas [power] was the squirrel. “You 
help me sing,” he said. He started to sing: ‘Xatut’utu, ukt’aklus, ts’ibit’awi.”” He was 
calling his squirrel-power. He’d slip down and go up again, and finally he’d make it. He 
was going, going, and they would sing. He’d make it until he reached where she was. He 
untied her legs and hands and took her down. Finally they’re on the ground. They were 
going to take her home. “‘We’ve got to take you where your husband lives.”” Well, they 
did. They took her back to her husband. And they stayed while she was with her husband. 
The brothers were planning to get even. One of them said, “Ask him to go out and get 
rock stuff [food] from the island, the outside island.” They did it. They asked him to go. 
He said, ‘‘All right.” 

He was glad to go. They went out, they had a long, long ways to paddle. They reached 
the island and got out and tied up the canoe. Some of them goes to the other side of the 
island, and the brother-in-law went to the other side. They started to pick some things. 
The brother-in-law would call, ‘‘Xuxhu,” and they would answer back, “Xu, xu.”’ But the 
brothers left their waste on that side and told it to make an answer “Xu” whenever their 
brother-in-law called. They were making believe they were there. But they were gone. 
The brother found nobody pretty soon when he went around, and he looked up and 
almost couldn’t see the canoe going home. 

He was crying, crying. Anything that passed by, ducks, he’d say, ‘‘Da’ugs,” and ask for 
a ride. The ducks would say, ‘“‘We can’t carry too much, you’re too heavy.” 

Whatever passed he asked for a ride. He asked for a ride from Whale. Whale said, “I 
dive too far, you couldn’t stand it.”’ Well, little Mouse’s boss sent her out; he said, ‘See 
what’s making noise.” 

Mouse came back and said, ‘‘There’s a man out there, crying.” 

He sent her back. ‘‘Tell him to come here,” he said. 

Mouse went out and told the man to come with her. The man said, ‘All right.’’ He 
stood up and followed. Mouse took him to a little hole, and the man followed her through 
it. There was a big house. The boss asked his trouble, and the man told him about his 
brother-in-law’s leaving. 

“Well, we'll try to do something for you, help you out, get you home,” the boss said. 

The man was glad. They gave him something, an Indian Sword, to do something to the 
brothers with. There was a drifting whale, a dead one. It got close to the island. The man 
got on its back, on top. The whale floated and finally floated where the man’s home was. 
He landed in the nighttime, on the beach. Everybody got up, they noticed the whale on 
the beach. They all went down on the beach, they were going to cut up the whale. When 
all were down on the beach and the brother-in-laws too, the man got on top of his house 
and made them look up to the house, and he said something and made them look up. He 
put out his Indian Sword. As soon as they looked up, all of them died. 
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RICE LEGENDS OF INDONESIA 


By Justus M. vAN DER KROEF 


S THE CHIEF STAPLE CROP of the majority of Indonesians, rice 
and its cultivation have had a long history in the Malay Archipelago. 
It is the food most loved in this part of the world; tradition, religion, 
and law of many ethnic groups are inextricably intertwined with it, especially 
on the island of Java. Rice was probably known to the Indonesians before 
their arrival in the Malay Archipelago, and the intricate technique in Javanese 
irrigated rice culture has been regarded by most scholars as an autochthonic 
Indonesian institution from which other unique Indonesian peasant traditions 
have emanated.' Indeed some scholars at one time believed that the word 
“Java” was derived from the older ‘“‘Djawa”’ or ‘“‘Djawa Dipa,” a Sanskrit 
term meaning “rice island.’’ While it is possible, as Krom has shown, that 
“Djawa Dipa” has reference to the island of Sumatra and not to Java, and 
that this term need not necessarily mean “rice island,” but perhaps also 
“grain island,” it is clear that rice and its cultivation are probably as old as 
historic Indonesian civilization.? 

Because of its revered place in Javanese life, it is probably understandable 
that rice has been regarded by many Indonesians as a miraculous gift of the 
gods. The oldest rice legends in Java deal with the story of Batara Guru and 
Dewi Shri.* Batara Guru, the “leader of the gods,’’ so the legend has it, used 
his special powers at one time to create for himself a beautiful maiden, Retna 
Dumilah, “‘the glowing jewel of the universe.’’ Batara’s fatherly sentiment for 
the girl soon changed into passionate love, and he expressed his desire to have 
Retna as spouse. Retna, in horror of what appeared to her to be an incestuous 
union, at first refused but later at the end of her wits because of the per- 
sistent demands of Batara Guru, consented to the marriage on the condition 
that her future husband would provide her with three objects of her fancy. 
These objects were a gamelan (indigenous musical instrument like a xylo- 
phone) which would bring forth music without having to be played; a dress 
of costly texture which would never wear out; and finally a kind of food which 
would never dull the appetite and always remain tasteful. 

Batara Guru sent, therefore, his personal emissary Kula Gumarang (‘‘sly as 
the mouse-deer, kantjil, and swift as the eagle, garuda’’) to the earth in order 


1]. C. van Leur, Enige Beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Aziatischen Handel (Middelburg, 
1934), pp. II, 14. 

2N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, 2d ed. (The Hague, 1931), p. 59. See also 
J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en Toekomst van Bevolkings-en Ondernemings-Landbouw in 
Nederlandsch-Indie (Leyden, 1948), pp. 14-15. 

3 J. Sibinga Mulder, ‘‘Hoe de Rijst ontstond—de Spijze die nooit verveelt!” pp. 39-42 in 
H. Hoogenberk, ed., Cultureel Indie, Bioe nlezing uit de eerste ses jaargangen, 1939-1945 (Leyden, 
1948). 
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to obtain these three required goods. However, this trip to the earth proved 
to be Kula Gumarang’s undoing, for while on earth he forgot his urgent mis- 
sion after having met Dewi Shri, the wife of Batara Wishnu, one of the gods. 
Dewi Shri, faithful to her husband, repulsed Kula Gumarang’s advances, and 
when he continued to press himself on her, she changed him into a babi rusa, 
or wild boar, making him fair game for every peasant who saw him. In the 
meantime, Batara Guru’s patience had come to an end, and he had taken 
forcible possession of his ‘‘glowing jewel,’’ Retna Dumilah, but with the result 
that the girl had died of shame and anguish. Batara’s grief was boundless. 
After lengthy prayers and many ascetic practices the God of Death had com- 
passion on him and promised Batara Guru in a dream that while he could 
never hope to regain his beloved, her body would yield the richest treasures 
for Batara Guru and his people. Batara thereupon buried Retna Dumilah in a 
land named Mendung Kemulan (presumably the rich valley of the Solo River in 
Middle Java) and changed her name to Tisna Wati (‘‘the beloved of promise’”’). 
Makukuwon, the ruler of Mendung Kemulan, a distant relative of Dewi Shri, 
was charged by Batara Guru with guarding the grave. 

After forty days Makukuwon observed above the grave a strange light, and 
on the grave itself he saw an abundance of many strange plants. The God of 
Death appeared in a dream to Makukuwon and explained that these plants 
were the embodiment of the soul of Tisna Wati-Retna Dumilah and that 
they would be of great use to mankind. Out of Tisna Wati’s head had emerged 
a coconut palm, out of her body the rice and the sugar palm had grown, out 
of her hands came the durian and mango trees with their fruits, and out of 
her feet sprouted various beetroots. All these new plants were distributed 
among the people, and great was the joy when it was found that all of them 
could be cultivated without much difficulty and yielded abundant benefits. 
But in the meantime Dewi Shri was still plagued by Kula Gumarang, Batara’s 
emissary, whom she had changed into a boar. In order to be delivered from 
Kula, Dewi asked the gods that she be made to disappear from the tangible 
world of reality but that her fertile life-spirit be preserved. The request was 
granted, and Dewi Shri dissolved into air one night. Where she disappeared, 
however, new plants, including the rice, also began to grow after forty days. 
But the rice coming out of the spot where Dewi Shri had disappeared was 
different from that which had emerged out of the body of Tisna Wati. The 
former had to be planted with water and be kept wet at all times until harvest- 
time; the latter became known as the gogoh, or dry rice, and was primarily 
planted in southern and eastern Java.‘ 

But the new plants were not free from all sorts of diseases. These, according 
to legend,’ were caused by the disgruntled boar, Kula Gumarang, who in 
wild anger over the disappearance of Dewi Shri harassed the peasants and 
their crops. At last Batara Wishnu, Dewi Shri’s husband, killed Kula, but 


4 According to Boeke, op. cit., p. 16, the dry cultivation (Jadang) is much more popular than 
the sawah, or wet rice culture, but this does not seem substantiated by the traditional popularity 
of Dewi Shri even in Jadang areas. 

5 Sibinga Mulder, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Kula’s evil spirit (omo) split itself into a thousand evil influences which con- 
tinued to plague the rice until the present day. In order to counteract these 
influences, both Dewi Shri and Batara Guru reincarnated themselves into the 
wife of Makukuwon himself and in this form gave advice to the peasants 
regarding the cultivation of the rice and the various ceremonies to be observed 
in this connection. Both also appeared, according to legend,* in the shape of 
the glatik, the little rice bird common in Java. The glatik is in the habit of 
picking the rice kernels one by one from their stalks, and the Indonesian 
peasant faithfully follows’ him in this method. At harvesttime he will give 
every stalk individual attention, lest a kernel be overlooked. Though this 
method is very time-consuming, modern threshing techniques do not find 
favor with the tradition-bound Indonesian peasant, for it is Dewi Shri herself, 
who in the guise of the glattk has taught him the proper way to care for his 
favorite food. Nor will the peasant chase away the small sawah snakes; these 
too he regards as incarnations of Dewi Shri, for the snake kills the mice and 
other rodents that plague the rice crop, thus serving a similarly useful function 
as the glatik. It is therefore customary to render the sembah, the traditional 
sign of honor made by crouching on the ground and placing the palms of the 
hands flat against each other, whenever Njai Ratu (‘‘the beloved princess”’), 
Dewi Shri in the form of a snake, is encountered. 

This legend, which possesses such utilitarian implications for the rice culti- 
vation, is undoubtedly of Hindu origin,’ but this does not necessarily mean 
that the Indonesian people borrowed the rice culture from the Hindus. The 
essence of the Hindu period in Indonesian history was such that it blended 
existing modes of behavior with the cultural traditions of the Hindus. In view 
of the strength and persistence of indigenous traditions in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, it seems likely that such Hindu personalities as Batara Guru and 
Batara Wishnu are representations in Hindu form of pre-Hindu autochthonic 
gods. The figure of Dewi Shri, a Madonnalike personality characterized by 
infinite compassion and benevolence for mankind—identical with the Chinese 
Kwan Yin—is so widespread in Indonesian mythology that she cannot be 
regarded as a Hindu import. Furthermore, the above legend of the origin of 
the rice has numerous variations throughout the Indonesian islands. In East 
Java, for example, the tale® is told that Retna Dumilah, as a condition of 
marriage to Batara Guru, requested not a gamelan (for that instrument was 
not then known) but the most beautiful musical instrument on earth. She also 
requested the dress which would never wear out, and the ‘“‘food which never 
loses its flavor.’’ According to the East Java version, Kula Gumarang, when 
sent out by his master, was eminently successful in procuring the three re- 
quired goods. In this he was assisted by Njari Ratu Kidul, ‘the queen of 


6 J. H. Westenenk, Legenden en Mythen van den Indischen Archipel (Amsterdam, 1932), 
p. 119. 

7 Regarding Hindu influence, see Sibinga Mulder, op. cit., p. 40. Batara Wishnu seems the 
personification of the Hindu Vishnu, preserver of the universe and master of heaven and earth. 

8 As an example of the very well-known legend, see J. J. Gétze, ‘‘Rijstverhalen van Oost-en 
Zuid Java,’ Djawa, 4 (1925), 10-14. 
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the south land,’’ and probably a variant of Dewi Shri, who fell deeply in 
love with him and gave him the three required gifts which Batara Guru had 
sent him out to obtain. ‘‘The most beautiful musical instrument on earth” 
turned out to be the gamelan; the dress “which would never wear out’’ was 
the batik cloth, and the food was the rice. Retna Dumilah married Batara 
Guru but she died shortly thereafter; and as permanent symbols of her beauty 
and goodness, Batara distributed the three gifts among the people. Meanwhile, 
Dewi Shri attempted to effect the return of Kula Gumarang, but when he 
proved obstinate, she enflamed in wrath and transformed him into a wild boar. 
This resulted in the diseases that plague the rice, as has been pointed out. 
Dewi Shri thereupon felt compelled to act as official protector of the rice and 
its cultivation, and as such she has come to be revered in East Java as well. 

On Flores and other east Indonesian islands, where rice does not have the 
preéminent position as in Java, Dewi Shri is given homage also as the creator 
of the sago palm, which forms the staple crop in this part of the Malay Archi- 
pelago.'® Here Dewi Shri is in fact the symbol of fertility, and various wells 
and streams on Flores and Sumbawa sacred to her are frequented by women 
desirous of offspring. On Sumbawa, legends account for the tragic ‘‘war of 
rice’’ between Dewi Shri and her former lover, the boar, i.e. Kula Gumarang. 
The goddess is featured as wishing to preserve the rice, while Kula invariably 
hatches unsuccessful plots designed to destroy all crops. In the Christianized 
south Moluccas, legends of Dewi Shri have all but disappeared; nevertheless 
such scattered rice cultivation as exists shows that tradition has not com- 
pletely been forgotten. On the island of Ceram, in the south Moluccan region, 
the rice tiller will place on his land before the planting season a grisik, a long 
wooden pole on which brightly colored strips of cloth are fastened near the 
top. The grisik is said to symbolize the magic wand of the goddess and the 
source of her powers of fertility, which one hopes will beneficently affect the 
growing rice below. The grisik, gently swaying in the wind with its waving 
banners at the top, also resembles the full-grown stalk of rice just before 
harvest, and many a Moluccan child is raised to believe that the taller the 
gristk on his father’s land, the taller will be the rice stalks." 

Other than the grisik, Dewi Shri’s influence is quite apparent in the pipu- 
hunan, found primarily in the Priangan area of West Java and on southern 
Sumatra. The pipuhunan is a small bamboo hut, placed on stilts in a corner 
of the sawah field. It is a shrine devoted to the worship of Dewi Shri, and 
before the harvest the peasant will bring his offerings in brightly colored 


* It should be noted in this connection that most scholars today hold that gamelan, batik, 
and rice cultivation are native to Indonesia and were not brought over by the Hindus. Since 
these three cultural traits and achievements are so closely interwoven into the entire fabric of 
Indonesian civilization as a whole, the legends explaining their origin can therefore not be 
regarded as the product of Hinduization. Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘The Hinduization of 
Indonesia Reconsidered,” The Far Eastern Quarterly, 11 (1951), 17 ff. 

10 Regarding the legends of Flores, Sumbawa, Moluccas, and Ceram, reference is made to 
F. C. Maersland, Volksverhalen van Oost-Indonesie (The Hague, 1947), II, 34, 78-82, 90. 

uP, Ch. J. Verspoor, ““Beroeang bebadak en andere rijstverhalen op Ceram,” Tijdschrift 
van het Nederlandsch Zendingsgenootschap, 27 (1937), 5-24. 
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dishes or in cool banana leaves to the hut, inviting the goddess’ blessing on 
his crop. A local elder, a hermit or scholar, is generally present (for a small 
fee) to supervise the simple harvest ritual; the elder is therefore referred to 
as toekang ngalin (“repairer or craftsman of the harvest’). Next to him in 
the hut he places a bowl, filled with little packs of rice wrapped in banana 
leaves, to symbolize the rice feast; in addition he puts a small mirror, a comb, 
and a bamboo rice knife beside him, for Dewi Shri is said to be a vain woman, 
jealous of her beauty and quick to anger at those who spurn her like Kula 
Gumarang. The toekang ngalin usually spends some time in meditation in 
the pipuhunan after which he performs a sembah with his face turned to 
the rice field. Then he selects five long rice stalks which he bends and twists 
into the shape of a small puppet as a representation of Dewi Shri. The puppet 
is wrapped into a small strip of cloth, ‘‘the dress which never wears out,” 
and is placed with the rice bowl, the mirror, the comb, and the bamboo knife 
inside the pipuhunan. Thereupon the toekang ngalin wraps a white cloth 
around his head and bows down, beginning a monotonous incantation in order 
to request the goddess’ blessing on the crop once more. After this rhythmic 
prayer has ended the harvest can begin.” 

The pipuhunan, like so many other traditions in the Indonesian rice culti- 
vation, has a utilitarian as well as a traditional value, for the small hut is 
never torn down but serves as a rumah djaga or rumah gardu (literally, ‘“‘guard 
house’). After the planting, the community of peasants or the individual 
peasant (¢ani) is in the habit of sending a young boy or boys to the various 
huts in the fields. The youths string across each field a number of long cords 
partially covered by the ground, or weeds to which brightly colored strips of 
cloth or little bells are attached. All the cords come together in the pipuhunan 
where the boy can pull them easily if a group of crows or glatiks descends 
upon the freshly planted field. This Indonesian type of scarecrow is centuries 
old, for reliefs of some East Java tjandis (temples) of the tenth century and 
following show the pipuhunan used as a “nerve center” of the scarecrow 
methods of the Javanese. The boys sitting in the hut sometimes remain there 
all day, and many are the tales of these young guardians who, in the heat of 
the day, fell asleep and failed to notice a flock of scavenger birds until Dewi 
Shri herself appeared in a dream to them to warn of the danger. Legend also 
has it that the rice goddess actually took the place of a boy who was carried 
off by a tiger.1* In short, the fabric of myth has also enveloped the system of 
protecting Dewi Shri’s gifts to man, and the folklore in connection with this 
has never died out; it remains today a vital element in the intricate network 
of tradition that surrounds the entire rice cultivation. 

It is also in honor of the goddess that at harvesttime, after the toekang 
ngalin has performed his duties, the young women of the community dress 
themselves in their best batik sarongs, and the gamelan is ‘heard incessantly 
during the harvest days. Cutting the rice stalks and removing the kernels 


12 Sibinga Mulder, op. cit., p. 41. 
13 [bid. 
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remains a traditional task of women in Central Java, although in other areas 
the men also participate. It is believed that Dewi Shri is the protector of any 
marriage concluded immediately after the harvest, so that the custom of 
women appearing in their best finery during the harvest is actually interpreted 
as an invitation to courtship. Since an abundant crop assures an eligible 
peasant of sufficient income for a while, marriages after the harvest are there- 
fore encouraged by the elders of the community. During the marriage rites, 
Dewi Shri is honored in a rice festival and usually the wayang performance 
(shadow play) emphasizes the adventures of Kula Gumarang on earth and 
Dewi Shri’s gifts to man. During the wayang in Central Java, the Indian 
mythological figure Arjuna is married to Dewi Shri, symbolizing the union 
of the sky and the male principle with the fertile earth and the female principle 
as an indication of perfect conjugal bliss. 

In certain areas of Java, traditions prescribe the care for the so-called 
“‘soul”’ of the rice. During cultivation, the rice stalks are covered with a thin 
layer of chalklike broth, the ingredients of which are believed to have been 
invented by Dewi Shri. The water used for the irrigation of the rice is similarly 
sprinkled with bits of chalk in order to ‘“‘bind’’ the soul of the rice to the 
stalk. Bamboo is planted in the rice field to prevent the escape of the rice 
soul. During harvest, the thickest stalks are believed to harbor the greatest 
quantity of soul substance, and the peasant who possesses most of the thickest 
stalks is generally regarded as especially favored by Dewi Shri. The peasants 
also believe that he will be the best fed, for the soul substance of the rice 
contains its nutritive value; the human soul lives on the rice soul. Among 
certain Dyaks the souls of departed ancestors are believed to fall on the rice 
stalks like drops of dew. Thus with the rice these Dyaks believe they eat the 
souls of their ancestors." 

On such islands as Borneo and Celebes, where the rice cultivation has de- 
veloped under different circumstances and where Hindu influences were rela- 
tively slight, Dewi Shri’s place as the protector of the ‘‘food which never loses 
its flavor” is taken by mythological figures of the animal world. Among the 
Puntén and River Dyaks of north and central Borneo for example, the croco- 
dile god is the source of all earthly fertility; all that lives and grows, including 
the rice, stand under his protection. Some Dyak legends attribute the origin 
of the rice to Mba Kuy, the beautiful young daughter of the crocodile god, 
who rather than marry a man she did not love, ripped out her womb and 
ovaries, casting her entrails over the fertile river banks. Where these fell, 
her rich body yielded fruit and rice for the benefit of man." Among the 
Buginese and Makassarese of Celebes, rice legends are virtually unknown 
since these peoples are essentially devoted to maritime occupations. But 
among the mountain Toradjas of the interior of Celebes, Kruyt has noted 
some tales relating to the origin of the rice.’* The most widely known of these 


4 J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der Volken van Indonesié (Groningen, Batavia, 1948), pp. 27-28. 

18 W. A. A. Mallinkrodt, Het Adatrecht van Borneo (Batavia, The Hague, 1929), pp. 76-90. 

16 A.C. Kruyt, De Toradja’s van midden Celebes, uitgegeven door het Bataviasch Genoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (Batavia, 1932), pp. 119-125. 
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is concerned with the tragic love of Isharo, the bird of paradise, for the ‘eagle 
of the gods,” Kautatali, the mythical garuda. Kautatali’s strength was un- 
matched by any other bird, so the legends have it, and he refused to grant 
his love to anyone who could not keep up with him in flight. Isharo, deeply 
in love with the eagle, attempted to catch up with him one day as he was 
soaring ever higher into the sky, but at last the bird of paradise became 
exhausted and, dying, fell to the ground. Its vividly colored wing feathers 
turned into the leaves of the sago palm and fruit trees, while its bright golden 
eyes, resembling the unpealed rice kernel at harvesttime, became the rice. 
The waving tail turned into the coconut palm. During fertility rites and the 
harvest, the image of Isharo is carried by a local elder in front of a small 
procession of cultivators, who, chanting their monotonous prayers, invoke the 
bird’s blessing on the crop. 

Where, as in most east Indonesian islands, the sago palm has to provide 
the staple food of the inhabitants, rice legends have tended to become for- 
gotten, although early in the sixteenth century, Dutch traders commented 
that in the spice-producing Moluccas rice legends were widely known and 
motivated the production of any crop, including cloves and nutmeg. But by 
the eighteenth century, traditions seem to have changed somewhat, and com- 
pared to Java and Sumatra, east Indonesia seems to have lost most of its 
folklore about rice cultivation. Perhaps the relative underdevelopment of the 
eastern part of Indonesia and the absence of strong foreign cultural stimuli 
(Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and Westernization) account for this. Never- 
theless, so long as rice remains a standard food crop in Indonesia as a whole, 
so long, it seems certain, will some of the folklore of the rice cultivation survive. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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INDIANA WITCH TALES 


By RutH ANN Musick 


HESE WITCH TALES are from the manuscript, ‘Skeletons from a 

Homespunner’s Closet,’’ set down in 1929 by John S. Williams. For 

over forty years Mr. Williams was a school teacher, starting as a rural 
teacher and ending as a grade-school principal at Mt. Vernon, Indiana. After 
his retirement, he took up the study of Greek as a hobby, translating parts 
of the Bible, and wrote down 231 pages of Indiana memories, including 
seventy-one pages of tales he had heard in his youth. The first five witch 
stories, which tell about Snake Witches, the relation of witches to the devil, 
and the things witches can and cannot do, were handed down by his great- 
grandmother, so they would probably date back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The remaining one seems to belong to the first part of 
the ninteenth century. 


““GRANNY’S WITCH STORIES” 


The following are some witch stories told by my father’s grandmother and 
retold by him to us children. Many times when sitting in a semicircle around 
a big blazing wood fire, on a cold winter evening, one of us children would 
ask, ‘‘Pap, tell us one of Granny’s witch stories.” 

After ‘‘dusting” out his corncob pipe, Pap would begin: 


“Well, Granny said one time when my pap was a little boy, they was killin’ hogs, an’ 
several of the neighbors wuz helpin’ ’em. They had two hogs hangin’ up an’ wuz scrapin’ 
the hair offen another one, when all at once they heerd a cat squall down in the woods. 
They lived in the woods them days in ole Virginny, jist like we do now, here in Indianny. 
Tirectly they heerd a thrashin’ noise down in the woods an’ out bounced a big yaller cat. 
There wuz a little boy about six years old, belongin’ to a neighbor’s family, standin’ by a 
big iron kittle whicht was full of scaldin’ water. That ar’ big yaller cat, with hits fur all 
turned the wrong way, ran between the little boy’s legs, bowed up its back, an’ tumbled 
him into that kittle of bilein’ water where he scalded to death before you could say ‘Jack 
Robison!’ 

The big yaller cat ran off into the woods, laughin’ jist like a woman. The poor little boy 
was fished out of the kittle, stone-dead. Of course the butcherin’ went on, but they didn’t 
have a big dance that night as wuz the custom. Next day the poor little boy was buried 
down on a hillside, in the woods. 

A few days after the funeral, one of the neighbors, whose name I have forgotten, missed 
his wife, an’ the whole neighborhood turned out to help find her. On the same morning my 
grandpap missed his butcherin’ knife, the one they had used on butcherin’ day. They 
scoured the woods for miles in every direction, visited all the cabins far and near, but no 
trace of the missin’ wife could be found. But on the evening of the second day, two of the 
searchers comin’ up outen the woods, passed the grave of the poor little dead boy, an’ 
there beside it lay the dead body of the neighbor’s wife with her throat cut from ear to 
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ear, an’ Grandpap’s butcher knife on the ground near her. After the dead woman was 
buried, some of the neighbor women held a quiltin’ party, an’ my granny wuz there. At 
this party they all agreed that the dead woman was a witch, an’ that she had turned herself 
into a big yaller cat an’ had scalded the little boy to death, an’ that remorse had caused 
her to commit suicide after she had turned herself back into a woman again. But Grandpap 
wuz happy because he got back his butcher knife.” 


After this gruesome bedtime story Pap said: ‘‘Now, children, git ready for 
bed, but don’t lie awake thinkin’ about witches, ’cause they haint no sich 
things an’ never wuz.” 

My father was almost wholly uneducated, but being a man of good common 
sense, he never believed in witches, signs, tokens, or anything supernatural. 


The above story is told in the language used by my father as nearly as I have 
been able to reproduce it. 


This witch story, as told to my father by his grandmother, happened in 
Shenandoah Valley, near the present city of Woodstock. I shall tell it in my 
way, rather than in my father’s way. 


There once lived a family named Kauffmann near the Shenandoah River in old Virginia. 
This family was “fairly well to do,” as the saying went in that day. They always had 
plenty to eat “wet or dry,” plenty to wear, and a decent, hewed log house in which to live. 
The smokehouse was well stocked with bacon, sausage, souse, and “‘puddin”’—liver worst— 
in winter, also plenty of hickory-smoked hams and shoulders. Mr. Kauffmann was a great 
hog-raiser. He was my grandmother William’s uncle. His first name was Hans, which is 
equivalent to the English John. Smokehouses were not locked in those primitive times 
nor were barns or dwellings. 

One day Mrs. Kauffmann had a quilting party. Before her husband went to his work 
that morning, she asked him to go into the smokehouse and bring her a good-sized ham to 
bake for dinner. He did so, but much to his chagrin, he discovered that somebody had 
stolen one of his choice hams. He knew just how many hams he had “put up,” and just 
how many had been used to date. He said nothing about it, but made up his mind that he 
would catch the thief if he ever tried to steal another one of his hams. 

That day, he quit work rather earlier than usual. When the “‘feedin’ ” was done he went 
up into the garret of his house and brought down an old sword that had seen service in 
several wars. His wife and children were rather curious when he began to “sharpen up 
that ar’ old sword,” but he was deaf to all of their questions, answering that he knew what 
he was ‘doin’ an’ hit ain’t any of your business.” 

Sometime early in the evening he went into the smokehouse, carrying the sword with 
him. He hid behind a barrel of sorghum and waited patiently by to see what might happen. 
About midnight, a large cat with big “‘yaller” eyes bounded in at the door which had been 
purposely left open. The cat, which was almost as tall as a man, “‘when standin’ on hits 
feet,” reared up and began to “‘claw at one of them ar’ hams.” At this point, Mr. Kauff- 
mann rose silently from behind the sorghum barrel and “blazed away with that ar’ 
sword’’; owing to the darkness his aim was not so good. He succeeded in cutting the cat’s 

right foreleg off though, instead of its head, as he intended. The cat bounded out of the 
smokehouse, “‘squallin’ jist like a woman scart half to death, and leavin’ a blaze of fire 
arter her.’’ Mrs. Kauffmann was awakened by the squalling cat, and when her husband 
came in, she asked, ‘Where in the world have you been and what have you been doin’?” 
When her questions were satisfactorily answered she and her husband went to sleep as if 
nothing had happened. 
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Next morning, one of their neighbors came “runnin’ over to our house an’ said his wife 
was dead,” that when he ‘“‘woke up, he found her lying in bed dead, with her right arm cut 
off jist below the elbow, an’ the bed clothes all wet with blood.” 

Mrs. Kauffmann, remembering her husband’s story of the cat, ran out into the smoke- 
house and soon returned, “‘luggin’ a woman’s right arm with her,” which she had found on 
the floor. “You see, that ar’ cat was our neighbor’s wife, who was a witch, an’ could turn 
herself into some animal any time she wanted to. But when the cat’s right foreleg was cut 
off, hit turned back into a woman’s arm again.”’ All of which was implicitly believed by 
most people of that day. 

After the arm was examined the husband decided that it was his wife’s because she had 
once suffered with a felon on the little finger of her right hand, and there was a telltale scar. 
He reluctantly had to confess that his wife was a witch, although he “never knowed hit 
afore,”’ or else he would have turned her over to the authorities to be dealt with, ‘‘accord- 
ing to statute made and provided” to deal with such cases or causes. 

The dead woman, or witch, was taken ‘‘way out in the woods and buried, cause hit 
wouldn’t do to bury her in a graveyard, where us Christians gits buried, when we die.” 

No official investigation was ever made in the matter. It was taken for granted that the 
dead woman was a witch, and that she had received her “‘just deserts,” and so ends the 
story. 


Another one of my father’s grandmother’s witch stories is as follows: 


Once upon a time, a fine young man, whose name the old lady had forgotten, married a 
beautiful young lady, and lived happily with her in their own log cabin for some time. The 
young wife was a stranger in the neighborhood, but the young husband and his family 
were well known. The beauty of the young wife attracted the notice of all the old crones 
in the community. The old witch-detectors said that witches, if women, were either very 
beautiful or else very homely. The young couple got along nicely for several years, but 
both were sadly disappointed because no children came to bless their home. This was 
another sure sign that the wife was a witch, because witches ‘“‘didn’t never have no 
children.” 

One bright autumn day, during the seasonable wind period, a little boy about seven 
years old was allowed to go out in the woods near his cabin home to play in the freshly 
fallen leaves. The mother sat in the door watching the little fellow as he busied himself 
piling up a huge pile of leaves ‘‘to take a run-an’-shoot and jump in.’’ This was considered 
great fun by all pioneer children who lived in or near the woods. The author of this story 
has done the like many times. 

While the mother sat watching the boy, the baby stirred in the cradle. The mother ran 
to quiet it, but was gone only a minute till she returned to her vigil at the door. But just 
as she sat down and picked up her “‘knittin’,” her boy uttered a loud scream, jumped up in 
the air, fell down, and lay still. The frantic mother rushed to his assistance, but when she 
reached him he was stone-dead, with his neck broken. She picked up the lifeless form, 
carried it to the house and laid it on the bed. She then blew several loud blasts on the 
conch shell, which brought her husband running from his clearing to the house. Several 
neighbor men and boys and a few women heard the “horn” and thinking their neighbor’s 
house was on fire, came running also. Every family in those days owned either a conch 
shell, tin horn or cow’s horn, which was blown loudly in time of danger or distress. They 
were blown at the noon hour also, but that only meant dinner was ready. When blown at 
any other time it meant trouble. 

When the witch- and ghost-believing neighbors found a dead boy in their neighbors’ 
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home, they immediately decided that there was something uncanny and supernatural 
about it. The poor distracted mother was plied with all sorts of questions. According to 
her testimony, when she heard her child scream, she looked in his direction, and saw him 
throw up his hands and fall backwards. She also saw a black object spring up into the air 
and suddenly disappear. This black object she said “‘looked jist like a big black snake.” 

The truth about the matter, as learned afterwards, was that while the little boy was 
bending over, gathering up an armload of leaves, the wind blew a dead limb from a tree, 
which fell on the back of the boy’s neck, breaking it, and killing him instantly. But that 
superstitious crowd couldn’t or wouldn’t see nothing but the work of some witch in it all, 
It was quite well known to all the older people that witches often turned themselves into 
snakes; and that they could and did stiffen themselves or make their bodies as rigid as 
iron; that while in this form they could and did stand up on their tails and suddenly fall 
with great force across somebody’s head, crushing the skull, and causing sudden death. 
Also, that they sometimes when finding someone bending over, as the little boy had done 
would fall upon the neck or back breaking one or the other, and thus cause instant death. 

Not being able to agree as to just how the child met his death, they called upon a witch 
doctor. He was not a doctor to cure witches, but to discover them and their work. After 
examining the body, he decided right away that it was the work of a witch because no 
blood had been spilt. ‘“Witches are careful not to shed blood,” said the witch doctor. 

When asked to locate the witch, he uttered some charm-words, turned around two or 
three times and pointed in the direction of the home of the beautiful woman, turned on his 
heel, and left. Thus the young couple, both of whom were present, were laid under sus- 
picion. Some said the man was a witch, but most of them said it was the woman, ‘‘because 
she was purty and had no children.” 

At any rate the young couple was ostracized, and decided to leave the neighborhood and 
go live among her people. They sold their belongings at a sacrifice and left ‘“‘between suns.” 
But they never reached their destination. ‘‘They just disappeared as if the yearth had 
opened and swallered ’em up.”’ The most popular explanation of the disappearance of the 
couple, and the one implicitly believed by my great-grandmother and most of her neigh- 
bors, was that the woman had turned herself into a bear or some other ferocious animal 
and had devoured her husband. This was the only solution of the mystery, as they could 
see it. 

Years afterward, some men, ‘“‘dreaning’’ a swamp, came across the skeletons of a man 
and woman. Some thought they had found a solution to the disappearance of the young 
couple, but the idea was too unpopular for general belief, so the matter remains a mystery 
until this day. 


At one time, in the history of the United States, or rather Colonies, es- 
pecially in the eastern and northeastern Colonies, the belief that witches could 
and did turn “theirselves’”’ into snakes was quite prevalent. 


Once upon a time, according to Grandma’s version, a young man married a beautiful 
young woman “from way up north somewhere’ and brought her to his Shenandoah 
Valley home. Everything went well for a while, and the people of the valley plodded away 
at their various occupations “without let or hindrance.” 

“But one Sunday mornin’ when weuns was havin’ meetin’ down to the old meetin’ 
house, Deacon Kauffmann reported that someone had been robbin’ his fish trap.’’ And old 
Malinda Blue reported that something had uncovered her milk crocks and skimmed all 
the cream off; Old Simon Deever reported that he had discovered ‘witch stirrups” in his 
old mare’s mane. Another reported that he had lost the heel “‘offen his left shoe,”’ which 
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was a sure sign that ‘‘witches is abroad in the land’’; another had broken his bootjack 
while ‘pullin’ off his left boot,”” which as everybody knew was “‘a mighty bad sign”; and 
Aunt Mandy Jarvis reported that her old spotted cow had “give bloody milk, the last 
milkin’ time.’’ Of course everybody knew that there were just two, and only two things, 
that could possibly make a cow give bloody milk; one was for some member of the family 
to kill a toad; the other, for some witch to cause it. Aunt Mandy was questioned quite 
sharply, but “‘vummed and vowed” that no member of her family had killed a toad. ‘The 
meetin’ made a special order outen this case ’cause a cow givin’ bloody milk was the surest 
sign in the world that witches were about, lessen some member of the family had killed a 
toad.” 

Many other strange happenings all of which were perfectly natural were reported, and 
the upshot was, good old Deacon Sammy Kauffmann was selected to ferret the thing out 
and find ‘‘that ar’ witch” if possible. He had plenty of voluntary assistants, however, 
because suspicion had been “pintin’ hits finger to that ar’ young come-on purty woman.” 
The expression “‘come-on’’ was applied to anyone moving into any neighborhood from 
any other neighborhood. As the good old deacon was an expert in discovering witches and 
the signs thereof, everybody felt sure their petty annoyances would soon come to an end. 

The deacon went about the matter, ‘‘as a Philadelphia lawyer would-a done.” He first 
gathered up every scrap of evidence he could, “whicht pinted out the come-on woman.” 
But he could find but one incriminating ‘‘pint,’’ and that was that “‘she hadn’t been seen 
out-o-doors for two or three weeks,” and this was taken as almost a sure sign that the 
unfortunate ‘‘come-on” was “‘one of them ar’ Snake Witches.’ A Snake Witch was one 
who couldn’t get out of the house until she turned herself into a snake and crawled out of 
the house through the key hole in the door. The weather had been rather warm for some 
time and the single door of the log cabin in which the ‘‘come-on”’ lived hadn’t been closed 
for several weeks, day or night. Of course this made it impossible for a ‘Snake Witch to 
git outen the house.”’ One evening the weather turned cool and the cabin door was closed. 
The watchful neighbors noticed the young couple strolling out in the yard that very even- 
ing too. This, coupled with the fact that the cabin door had been closed, was very damaging 
evidence. But before the deacon had time to martial all his evidence, a strange middle- 
aged woman came into the neighborhood and took up her residence with the young couple. 
She was the young woman’s mother. In a few more days the neighborhood doctor’s horse 
was seen tied near the cabin. The doctor soon came out, mounted his horse and rode away. 
As he passed the old deacon’s house he halted, and placing his hand over his mouth, 
whispered, ‘‘Hit’s a boy, and a bouncin’ big one too.” 

This was a sad blow to the deacon and his friends, all of whom felt sure they had 
collected enough evidence to prove that the young lady was a Snake Witch. “‘An jist 
think, arter weuns had our evidence all ready that ar’ come-on woman had to up an’ 
give birth to a ten-pound boy baby.”’ According to a popular superstition, a Snake Witch 
couldn’t possibly give birth to a child. The other kind could give birth to illegitimate 
children only, and the devil was the father; in every case, such children were always 
witches, and thus the devil peopled the world with his kind. The poor old deacon was so 
chagrined at the turn of affairs that, it was said, he died of grief a few months afterward. 


Grandma knew a real Snake Witch story though. She told it on this wise: 


A certain young fellow, living in another county, on the other side of the Blue Ridge, in 
Virginia, married a beautiful woman, built a log cabin, and he and his wife “went to 
housekeepin’ ”’ in it. 

One spring an unusual number of snakes made their appearance, as they sometimes do 
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most anywhere. The foothills, fields and valleys were “full of ’em.”” The women and 
children were afraid of them and kept indoors. The men and larger boys got up a snake 
drive, and each armed with a stout club, killed hundreds of the lowly creatures. But the 
young wife objected to the slaughter, claiming that most snakes were entirely harmless, 
which as everybody now knows is correct. This caused the finger of suspicion to be “‘pinted” 
at her. The argument was that she must be one of them “‘ar’ Snake Witches and a-feered 
she mought git kilt.’” For, indeed, many of the snake killers fondly hoped and actually 
believed they were killing a Snake Witch now and then, especially if they happened to 
kill one of unusual size. When the young husband learned that his wife was under suspicion, 
he lost no time, going immediately to a witch doctor, “‘livin’ way back in them ar’ mount- 
ings.”’ The old fraud told him to whittle out a peg of white oak—no other kind of wood 
would answer—and drive it in the key hole of the door to his cabin. Of course it was a 
well-known fact that the only way a Snake Witch could possibly get out of any house 
“wuz to turn herself into a snake and crawl outen the key hole.” 

The young husband being well acquainted with the Snake Witch philosophy of the 
times, complied with the snake doctor’s plan. While plugging up the keyhole, the young 
wife was curious to know why. The husband told her he ‘‘wuz doin’ hit to keep out the 
night air.” It was the popular belief “in them days” that night air was very unhealthful. 
But the young wife ‘‘jist hooted at the idear,” and this was ‘‘an awful bad sign.” It was 
noticed that she kept indoors more than commonly also. This was another ‘“‘never failin’ 
sign.”’ The witch doctor was consulted again. This time the young husband was told to 
unstop the keyhole. He did so, and in a few hours, his wife was seen going across the 
clearing to visit old Aunt Susie Bruce. Old Aunt Bruce was the widow of John Bruce, who 
had been murdered and scalped by the Indians. She was rather helpless and almost blind, 
and would have starved to death had not the neighbors carried food to her. This was the 
mission of the young wife. She carried a well-filled basket with her. The old lady was 
agreeably surprised and highly pleased ‘‘with that ar’ basket of goodies.’’ But she seemed 
somewhat peeved because the young wife hadn’t visited her sooner. She was appeased 
though, when the young wife explanied the stopping up of the key hole by her husband. 
She said she didn’t like to leave the house unlocked when she went visiting, especially with 
her husband at work ‘‘way down in the clearin’.” This explanation was entirely satisfac- 
tory to Aunt Susie, as well as to most of the neighbors, but there were many who insisted 
that the young wife was a Snake Witch and that ‘“‘sumpthin’ had ought to be done about 
it.” 

But the belief in witches had been gradually dying out for some time, and so the young 
wife was never brought to trial. Grandma was very much “put out’’ in consequence, and 
often said, “If I’d a-had my way about hit her worthless neck woulda stretched hemp 
long ago.”” But Grandma was an oldtimer, and the younger generation had quit “‘swearin’ 
by her and her kind.” One day the old lady was asked if the young wife ever gave birth 
to any children. Her answer was, ‘‘Oh, yes, law me alive, a dozen or more, but I bet they 
all turned out to be witches, ’cause they couldn’t be anything else ’cept the devil’s children, 
an’ his children is always witches, as everybody knows, what knows anything wuth 
knowin’.” 

Poor old Grandma was a firm believer in witches, signs, and wonders till 
she was laid away. The poor old soul was my great-grandmother, and her 
ashes lie at rest in the Williams’ graveyard on the farm preémpted by my 
grandfather John Williams, in 1835, near Perseverance Chapel, Harrison 
County, Indiana. May the peace that surpasses all understanding be with 
her, poor old ignorant soul. 
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“UNCLE SAMMIE’S WITCH STORIES”’ 


Uncle Sammie was my father’s uncle, his mother’s brother, and conse- 
quently my great-uncle. He lived with his sister-in-law, his brother John’s 
wife, and her son Harry. Her other son Sam ran away from home before I 
was born, and “‘weuns never heerd from him again.’’ The father lost his life 
while Harry and young Sammie were mere children. And on this wise, one of 
their neighbors, whose name I have forgotten, had a ‘‘house-raisin’”’ once 
upon a time, and of course there was plenty of whisky. John Kauffmann ‘‘took 
up one of them corners.’’ When the body of the house “was raised, the plates 
was all heaved up.” The ‘‘plates’’ were broad sticks of timber or hewed logs 
placed “‘flat wise” on top of the building ‘‘not to hold it down, but to fasten 
them ar’ rafters to.” 

According to Uncle Sammie, 


‘When them ar’ plates was heaved up, Brother John had to act the smarty. He hollered 
down to the folks on the ground, that lessen they passed up the jug he’d come down and 
wouldn’t help put them plates in place. In course the jug was passed up, an’ agin he stood 
up on the plate, throwed back his head to take a drink, lost his balance, fell backwards, 
strikin’ the back of his head on a stump crushin’ his skull. Well, we carried him to the 
house and sent for the doctor, but hit wan’t any use, ’cause the hull back of his head was 
crushed in an’ his brains oozen out.”’ 


Since the accident Uncle Sammie had made his home with his brother’s 
widow and her children, and ‘‘done a real good part by ’em too.”’ He never 
married, nor did his nephew Harry either. This ‘‘three-cornered family,” as 
it was called by the neighbors, lived on a forty-acre farm in the Briles school 
district, Harrison County, Indiana, just a half mile from my home. 

Brother Charley and I often helped the Kauffmanns’ with their farm work. 
One spring when helping them plant corn, there ‘‘kem up a shower,” and 
we adjourned to the barn for shelter. Planting corn was rather a complicated 
affair in those days. First the field had to be “‘laid off’’ or “striped off,” as 
some called it; others said “checked off.”” The corn was dropped by hand in 
the crosses made by the check furrows, and covered with a hoe. Charley and 
I did the dropping, while Uncle Sammie and Harry followed, covering it with 
a hoe. The readers should understand that the field had been well plowed and 
harrowed before the ‘‘layin’ off an’ plantin’ ”’ could take place. While “‘lollin’ ” 
around on the hay waiting for the rain to cease, Uncle Sammie told the fol- 
lowing witch story. I shall tell the story as near as possible in his language, 
which will be very plain, if not very “‘gramatic.’’ The reader will kindly over- 
look all mistakes because Uncle Sammie, according to his own statement, 
“never did have no chanct at school,’”’ and like many other pioneer children 
of his time grew up in ignorance. 

His story follows: 

Boys, this here shower reminds me of one I seed in old Virginny, when I wuz a 


young man. One Sunday mornin’ arter the folks had all gone to meetin’ but me, there 
kem up a right smart shower, jist like this here one. But hit soon cleared off, an’ the sun 
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kem out, purty an’ bright. In them days the woods wuz full o’ squirrels, an’ always after 
a shower in spring or summer, they wuz out hoppin’ about as thick as bees. My pap 
wouldn’t ‘low me to hunt on Sunday, in ordinary, but I took the matter in my own han’s 
seein’ as how he wan’t home. I wuz settin’ on the back porch watchin’ the rain, but as 
soon as it quit, I jumped up, ran in the house right quick, an’ got my little squirrel rifle. 
Hit was a flint-lock gun an’ a mighty good one at that. Well, I was soon out of sight, in 
them big woods, whicht was right pernence our house, a-makin’ my way to a little valley 
on tother side of a high ridge. I knowed they wuz a-plenty of squirrel there, ’cause I had 
already killed a-many-a-one over there, an’ besides there wuz less danger in the report of 
my gun bein’ heerd, ’cause hit wuz so fur away from anybody’s house. 

While goin’ down tother side of the ridge I heerd a squirrel barkin’. Lookin’ up in the 
top of a tall chestnut tree, I seed him. I laid my gun agin a saplin’, took dead aim, an’ 
pulled the trigger; but instead of that ar’ squirrel fallin’ to the ground as I fully expected 
him to do, he jumped offen the limb, whicht he wuz settin’ on, onto another one, looked 
down and begun barkin’ just like he was a-cussin’ me. But sez I, sez I to myself, “I'll 
git you this time,” an’ begun to reload my gun, ’cause he begun to race about all over the 
top of the tree, barkin’ like a pack of hounds chasin’ a fox. Of course, I paid no ’tention to 
his scoldin’ an’ cussin’ of me, an’ went right on a-loadin’ my gun. Arter I finished loadin’ 
an’ raised my gun to shoot, that sassy squirrel jumped out on a limb right in plain view. 
But at the crack of the gun, he jumped offen the limb onto another one, an’ begun racin’ 
all over the tree top a-barkin’ with all his might. Wall, sir, to make a long story short, I 
loaded an’ shot at that pesky varmint five times, an’ seeminly I never teched him; so, in 
disgust, I throwed my gun on my shoulder, an’ went home; besides hit wuz about time fur 
the folks to come home from meetin’ an’ I didn’t want ’em to know I'd been breakin’ the 
Sabbath. 

Jist as I kem out on the porch, from hangin’ my gun on the rack, the folks driv up. Pap 
looked ruther suspicious-like at me, but didn’t ax me questions. While he an’ my brother 
John an’ I wuz a-puttin’ away an’ feedin’ the team, Ma an’ the gals fell to an’ cooked 
dinner. But, sir, I had no appetite. I couldn’t eat a thing, an’ in course my pap noticed hit, 
but never said nothin’ till dinner wuz over. A while arter dinner wuz over, my pap sez, 
sez he, speakin’ to me, ‘‘Sam, come here, an’ set down in this here cheer, pernence me.” 
Then pintin’ his finger at me, he sez, sez he, ‘‘Sam, you’ve been huntin’.’’ In course I 
couldn’t deny hit. Wall, to make it short, I got a good sound thrashin’. Stranger to say 
though, I didn’t mind the thrashin’ a bit, but that ar’ squirrel hoppin’ about on that ar’ 
tree, arter I had as good as killed him five times troubled me. So I up an’ told my pap all 
about it. Pap looked kinder puzzled at first, but all to once a light kem into his eyes, an’ 
he sez, sez he, ‘Sam, I bet that ar’ squirrel wuz a witch.”’ So without sayin’ nothin’, he 
went into the house, tuck down our big-bore flint-lock gun an’ goin’ into the backyard he 
fired hit into the air. He then reloaded hit, bein’ careful to use a silver bullet. We wuz all 
purty ignorant in them old times, but we knowed that much, whicht is more than some 
folks knows now. Wall, arter Pap got the big gun loaded he throwed hit across his shoulder 
an’ said, ‘Come, Sam; you too, John.” 

When we got to the tree where I left the squirrel a-barkin’ at me, we found hit sittin’ 
at the root of the tree with hits tail curled up over hits back, a-lookin’ at us jist like hit 
wuz alive. But hit wuz stone-dead. An’, sir, the strangest thing about hit is we found 
"leven bullet holes in that ar’ squirrel, whicht showed that I’d hit it every time I shot at 
hit, an’ that every bullet had gone through hits body. But that odd bullet hole wuz a 
mystery. 

Wall, sir, while Pap wuz a-examinen’ them bullet holes, a great big puff of black smoke 
kem outen the odd one, rose up in the air, an’ busted with a noise like a clap of thunder. 
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An’ strangest of all, the squirrel kem to life, jumped straight up in the air an’ teetotally 
disappeared. Then that ar’ tree top begun to sway back an’ forth like they wuz a strong 
wind a-blowin’, but there wan’t any wind at all. An’ then we heerd a woman a-laughin’ 
fit to split. In course we knowed by that, that that ar’ squirrel was a woman witch, an’ 
as I hadn’t shot her with a silver bullet I couldn’t kill her. But, boys, the shower’s over 
an’ I guess we’d better go to plantin’ corn agin. 


Uncle Sammie was a firm believer in witches. Peace to his ashes and 


ignorance. 


Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 





Notices AND News ABouT FOLKLORE SOCIETIES 


A directory of national, state, and regional folklore societies is published 
in alternate numbers of the Journal of American Folklore for the convenience 
of members of the Society. To keep the Directory up-to-date, changes, cor- 
rections, and additions should be reported, with news of activities, to the 
Editor or to the Chairman of the Committee on Regional Societies, Aili K. 
Johnson, Box 173, 7711 McClellan, Utica, Michigan. Folklore societies 
anywhere in the world, whether or not listed in the Directory, are invited to 
send news to the Journal. 
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Do you know anyone who is interested in folklore and who is 
not now a member of the American Folklore Society? 


Do you know a library, a state or local historical society, or any 
other institution which should receive our publications and 
which is not now a member? 


If you do please nominate such a person or such a library or in- 
stitution for membership by sending us names and as much 
pertinent information as possible. 


To all nominees we will send a sample copy of the JourNAL, 
information about the Society, and a warm invitation to join. 





AMA 


Please send names to the Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee 
Marjorie M. KIMMERLE 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


or to 
the Secretary of the American Folklore Society 


MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


The American Fo.kiore Society is your Society 
Please help promote it. 



































CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPOKEN 
ARABIC PROVERB LITERATURE 


By CHARLES A. FERGUSON AND JOHN M. ECHOLS 


HIS ARTICLE! presents a classified list of 128 titles of studies of 

spoken Arabic proverbs together with a brief description and evalua- 

tion of each study examined by the authors. The list has been compiled 
primarily to serve as a tool for folkloristic studies (descriptive, distributional, 
or otherwise) of Arabic culture. European and American folklorists in citing 
Arabic proverbs tend to limit themselves to relatively few sources, and these 
chiefly Classical Arabic. This is probably due in part to the general inac- 
cessibility of the numerous studies of the proverb literature of the modern 
dialects. The present list attempts to make these studies known to folklorists 
who may be interested in the field. 

The field covered includes all dialects and all types of proverb studies which 
have appeared in the languages of western Europe;? only studies dealing 
primarily with Classical Arabic sources and those that appeared prior to 1825 
have been systematically excluded. Most of the entries are either independent 
collections of proverbs or lists of proverbs included in grammars and texts, 
but even studies of a single proverb or very general treatments of the proverb 
genre in Arabic folk literature have been included. No attempt, however, has 
been made to include casual quotations of proverbs in dictionaries, literary 
works and the like or brief mention of proverbs in popular magazines. An 
effort has been made to have the list as complete as possible for the purposes 
of scholarly and scientific study, but no claim to exhaustiveness is made. 
Several items in the bibliography were not available for examination; these 
are preceded by an asterisk in the list. Where several editions or translations 
of the same work are known to exist, only those actually examined have been 
entered in the bibliography. 

Among the bibliographical sources consulted in the preparation of the list 
were articles of a general nature concerning proverb literature by Archer 
Taylor® and Richard Jente.‘ Both contained several relatively important and 


1 Ferguson was primarily responsible for the individual evaluations; Echols undertook the 
investigations of previous proverb bibliographies; the remainder of the article is the authors’ 
joint responsibility. 

2 In view of the difficulty of obtaining and checking relevant proverb literature published in 
Arabic, it was decided to limit the present study to works in west European languages. Several 
Arabic studies have already been examined, and the authors hope that a supplementary 
bibliography including such items will appear at some future time. 

3“Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Proverbs,” Modern Philology, 30 (1933), 
195-210. 

4 “A Review of Proverb Literature Since 1920,” in Corona. Studies in Celebration...of Samuel 
Singer. Ed. by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen (Durham, N. C., 1941), pp. 23-41. 
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well-known items in Arabic proverb literature, all of which had been included 
in our preliminary list. Chauvin’s detailed bibliography® of things Arabic, on 
the other hand, made several valuable contributions to the compilation, 
though most of the items he cited were collections of Classical Arabic proverbs, 
There are numerous references to colloquial Arabic proverb literature in the 
general bibliography of proverb studies by Stephens and Bonser,® but there 
are also many omissions in the literature before 1930. 

All available volumes of the Volkskundliche Bibliographie were consulted 
but the yield was exceedingly meager. That a systematic search of the pertinent 
journals available to the authors was made, is shown in part by the list of 
abbreviations which precedes the bibliography. It did not seem worthwhile, 
however, to list all the journals and publications consulted since relatively 
few contained items for inclusion in the list. Examination of a considerable 
body of material revealed rather conclusively that there is a large amount of 
Arabic proverb literature, much of which has not been cited in any bibliography 
known to the compilers. 

The items on the list are numbered consecutively in alphabetical order, 
under the author’s name, and are classified into twelve sections chosen on the 
basis of the major dialect areas and political divisions of the Arabic-speaking 
world. Appropriate cross references between the sections are provided. The 
sections are: 


I. 
Il. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


Morocco 
Algeria 
Tunisia 

Malta 

Libya 

Egypt 

Sudan 
Syria—Lebanon 
Palestine—Jordan 
Iraq 

Arabia 





XII. General and cross-dialectal studies’ 


Following the author and title of each entry there is a combined description 
and evaluation which contains the following information: number of items, 
method of arrangement, and provenience (as precisely as possible) of the 
proverbs treated in the study; use of Arabic script, type of transcription,* and 


5 V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatives aux Arabes, publiés dans l’ Europe 
chrétienne de 1810 & 1885.1, Proverbes (Liége, 1892-1922). 

6 T, A. Stephens and Wilfrid Bonser, Proverb Literature. A Bibliography of Works Relating to 
Proverbs (London, 1930), pp. 355-370, 395-399- 

7 This section has to some extent served as a catchall, containing a large proportion of starred 
entries. It is likely that, upon examination, some of these entries would have been placed in 
another section or omitted. 

8 Transcriptions are rated according to their probable phonemic accuracy. A roughly 
phonemic transcription, or one readily convertible to it, is rated ‘good.’ A transcription which 
is not readily convertible, either because it is too crude or too heavily burdened with phonetic 
detail, is rated ‘poor.’ The rating scale is, then: phonemic, good, adequate, fair, poor, very poor. 
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presence and quality of translation; amount and quality of situational and 
linguistic explanation® and amount of cross-reference to other works; mis- 
cellaneous remarks.!° 

The following abbreviations are used in the evaluation of the individual 
items: 


acc.—according Mor.—Moroccan 
adeq.—adequate no(s).—refers to entries 
Alg.—Algerian numb.—numbered 
alph.—alphabetical publ.—published 
approx.—approximately ref(s).—reference(s) 
Ar.—Arabic transcr.—transcription 
coll.—collected transl.—translation 
expl.—explanation, explanatory Tun.—Tunisian 
incl.—including, include(s) unnumb.—unnumbered 


The following abbreviations are used for journals cited: 


AJSL—American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
IBLA—Revue de I’Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes 
JAOS—Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JPOS—Journaal of the Palestine Oriental Society 

JRAS—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
MSOS—Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin 
PAOS—American Oriental Society. Proceedings 

REI—Revue des Etudes Islamiques 

RSO—Rivista degli Studi Orientali 

SNR—Sudan Notes and Records 

ZAOS—Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische und Ozeanische Sprachen 
ZDMG—Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
ZDPV—Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 
ZfA—Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 


I. Morocco 


1. Beyries, J., “‘Proverbes et dictons mauretaniens,”’ REI, 4 (1930), I-51. 

Numbered 1-198 are 205 items, roughly in order of Ar. alphabet; six items added by 
editor under nos. 3, 5, 19, 22, 48, 51, 99; fully vowelled Ar. script given on four plates 
inserted in text (spelling of original with slight changes); poor transcr.; transl.; brief expl. 
notes translated from original; these sometimes incl. expl. story and often quote a similar 
Classical Ar. proverb or verse; editor has cross refs. to our nos. 9 and 13 and gives three 
Alg. proverbs, no published source indicated; these are “‘. . . proverbes contenus dans le 
Ouasit fi taradjim oudabé Changuit livre composé et publié au Caire par un savant maure 
réfugié, Ahmed ben Lamine ech Changuiti.” 

2. Brunot, Louis, ‘‘Proverbes et dictons arabes de Rabat,” Hespéris, archives berbéres et 
bulletin de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes, 8 (1928), 59-121. 


* “Linguistic explanation” refers to glosses of words, grammatical explanation, dialect 
comparisons, etc. “Situational explanation” refers, for example, to material indicating the 
kind of people who use the proverb, or the occasions upon which it is said. The term “‘explana- 
tory story” will be used to refer to a story which is generally understood by the users of the 
proverb to underlie and explain it. 

10 In general, proper names cited throughout have retained the spelling, including diacritical 
marks, of the original publication. 
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In Ar. alph. order are 200 items coll. by six student-interpreters during their Ar. lessons 
from Mohammed ben Daoud at the Institut des Hautes Etudes in Rabat; unvowelled 
Ar. script; poor transcr. (very detailed, but non-phonemic); transl.; brief expl. with each 
proverb, mostly situational, occasionally linguistic; cross refs. to other studies of Mor. 
proverbs; none of the proverbs given appears in our nos. 5, 7, 8, 17. 

<, and Malka, Elie, Textes judéo-arabes de Fés (Publications de |’Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 33, Rabat, 1939). 

Proverbs, pp. 379-395; 100 items in Ar. alph. order coll. from Jews of Fez by Malka, 
native speaker of the Jewish dialect of Fez; unvowelled Ar. script; phonetic transcr. with 
diacritical marks; transl.; considerable situational expl.; thoro cross refs. to publ. Mor. 
proverbs. 

4. Colin, Georges S., Chrestomathie marocaine (Paris, 1939). 

Proverbs, pp. 159-176; 350 items; North Mor. city Ar. (Rabat, Salé, Meknés, Fés); no 
Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; no transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 

5. Fischer, August, ‘‘Marokkanische Sprichworter,’’ MSOS, 1:2 (1898), 188-230. 

In Ar. alph. order are 71 items from one informant in Rabat; Ar. script (Maghrebi 
style); adeq. transcr.; transl.; considerable exp]. mostly linguistic; numerous cross refs. 

6. *Fitzner, R., ‘“Sinnspriiche und Sprichwérter der Magribinischen Moslemin,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 4, 128-131. 

7. Lévi-Provencal, Evariste, . . . Textes arabes de l’'Ouargha; dialecte des Jbala (Maroc 
septentrional), (Publications de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 9, Paris, 1922). 

Proverbs, pp. 114-123, 159-167; ‘‘Ofiriagel et el-Jaia . .. dans la région de Fés, ou... des 
Beni Zerofial . . .,” about one-fifth are agricultural sayings; partially vowelled Ar. script; 
poor transcr. (detailed but non-phonemic); transl.; some expl. chiefly situational; much 
linguistic expl. under items in glossary, “‘Observations lexicographiques’’; cross refs. to 
literature on western Ar. ‘‘La plupart des dictons agricoles . . . ont déja été signalés dans 
mes Pratiques agricoles.” 

8. Liideritz, H., ““Spriichwérter aus Marokko mit Erlauterungen im Dialekt des nérd- 
lichen Marokkos,’’ MSOS, 2:2 (1899), 1-46. 

Ninety-two items coll. in Tangier and Casablanca, the two chief informants being from 
Tetuan and Rabat; unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr., basically Tangier pronunciation; 
transl.; expl. when offered ranges from brief to very detailed, always given in the exact 
words of informant with Ar. script, transcr. and transl.; cross ref. to our no. 5. 

9g. *Marty, Paul, Maximes et proverbes maures (Annuaire du Comité d’études histo- 
riques et scientifiques de 1’A.O.F., 1916). 

10. *Meakin, James Edward Budgett, An Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco (Mo- 
rocco Arabic series 1, London, 1891). Proverbs, pp. 217-222. 

11. Montet, Edouard Louis, . . . Choix de proverbes, dictons, maximes et pensées de l’Islam 
(Paris, 1933). 

Between 500-800 unnumb. items classified by subject; many items not proverbs; incl. 
Classical Ar., colloquial Ar. of Morocco, Algeria, Syria, Saudi Arabia, etc., Tuareg Berber, 
Turkish, and others; region or language usually indicated, but exact source not given; no 
Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; very little expl.; very few cross refs. 

12. Peregrin Peregrin, Ginés, Paremiologia marroqut (florilegio del refranero vulgar), 
ed. marroqui (Tetuan, 1947). 

Proverbs, pp. 11-120; 397 unnumb. items in Ar. alph. order from Spanish Morocco; 
unvowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; for each item there is either E(Spanish equivalent), 
T(transl.) or S(meaning) of the proverb; no expl. for most proverbs; some situational expl. 
for a few; no cross refs. 


Proverbs, pp. 123-156; 342 unnumb. items in Ar. alph. order from Spanish Morocco; 
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unvowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; no transi.; no expl.; no cross refs.; purpose of proverb 
texts is to give the student practice in looking up words in dictionaries. 

13. *Reynier, Méthode pour l'étude du dialecte maure (Mauritaine et Bas-Senegal) (Tunis, 
1909). Proverbs, pp. 231-234. 

14. Sbihi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, Proverbes inédits des vielles femmes marocaines. . . 
Traduits et commentés par A. Benchedida (Paris, 1930). 

In Mor. Ar. alph. order are 300 items elicited from Mor. women in their homes; fully 
vowelled Ar. script; poor transcr.; transl.; brief expl. note on each proverb (expl. stories 
given) ; no cross refs., but the author has added for some of them an appropriate principle 
or truth from the Koran, the traditions of the Prophet, or Ar. poetry or philosophy, and 
the editor tries to find a corresponding French proverb or proverbs for each item. ‘‘Ces 
femmes, dans le but de faire l’éducation de leurs filles, niéces, brus ou esclaves ont fré- 
quemment recours 4 un proverbe énongant soit une verité d’expérience, soit une ligne de 
conduite.” 

15. Seidel, August, Marokkanische Sprachlehre (Heidelberg, 1907). 

Proverbs, pp. 151-152; 27 items (16—one duplicate—on pp. 151-152; 12 scattered 
through exercises, pp. 53-80) in arbitrary order; provenience not clear; no Ar. script; fair 
transcr.; transl.; brief expl. note on most of the scattered items; brief expl. in Ar. of one 
item; no expl. of those on pp. 151-152; no cross refs. but our nos. 5 and 8 consulted in 
compilation. 

16. Westermarck, Edward Alexander, Wit and Wisdom in Morocco. A Study of Native 
Proverbs . . . with the assistance of Shereef 'Abdes-Salam el-Baqqali (London, 1930). 

Classified by subject are 2013 items; majority from Tangier, about 400 from Andjra, 
a few from other parts of Morocco; Ar. script; fair transcr.; transl.; good expl.; thoro 
cross refs. to Mor. material; introductory essay (pp. 1-63) discusses form (pp. 2-33), 
contents (pp. 42-54), and role (pp. 54-63) of Mor. proverbs. 

See also our no. 17. 


II. ALGERIA 


17. Ben Cheneb, Mohammed, Proverbes arabes de |’ Algérie et du Maghreb, recueillis, 
traduits et commentés . . . (Publications de l’Ecole des Lettres d’Alger. Bull. de Correspon- 
dance africaine 30-32, Paris, 1905-07). 

In Ar. alph. order are 3127 items coll. in Algiers and Medea; incl. also all publ. Mor., 
Alg., Tun. proverbs; indication of distribution of each proverb; partially vowelled Ar. 
script; no transcr.; transl.; very brief to no expl.; numerous cross refs. 

18. * , “Quelques adages algériens,” in Mémorial Henri Basset (Rabat, 1929). 

19. Cherbonneau, Jacques Auguste, ‘“‘L’esprit de la conversation chez les musulmans 
de l’Afrique, étude ethnographique,” Revue de géographie, 4 (1879), 25-32. 

Approximately 90 items from Algiers; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no 
cross refs.; proverbs are quoted to show the emptiness of African Moslem conversation: 





“Les musulmans de |’Afrique parlent beaucoup . . . sans rien dire. Nous choississons dans 
nos carnets un spécimen des éléments qui composent d’ordinaire ces causeries auto- 
matiques...” 


20. Daumas, Melchior Joseph Eugéne, La vie arabe et la société musulmane (Paris, 1869). 

Proverbs in chap. 13; 132 unnumb. items in arbitrary order coll. from tribes of Algeria; 
no Ar. script; poor transcr.; transl.; most items have no expl.; a few have considerable 
situational expl.; no cross refs. 

21. Kampffmeyer, Georg, ‘‘Siidalgerische Studien,’’ MSOS, 8:2(1905), 225-244. 

Seventeen items elicited from one informant in the village of ‘Ain MAdi; no Ar. script; 
adeq. transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; no cross refs. 
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22. *Machuel, L., Méthode pour l'étude de l’arabe parlé (idiome algérien), 5e éd. (Alger, 
1900). 

See also our nos. I, II. 


III. Tunisia 


23. *Quéméneur, Jacques, ‘‘Sentences et proverbes sur l’amitié,” IBLA, 4 (1941), 300 ff, 
See also our no. 17. 


IV. MALTA 


24. Sandreczki, Carl, “‘Die maltesische Mundart II,” ZDMG, 33 (1879), 225-247. 

In alph. order are 101 items reprinted from our no. 27; “reine Lateinschrift”’; transcr, 
into Classical Ar.; numerous linguistic notes. 

25. ———, ‘“‘Maltesische Spriichwérter und Spriiche,” Globus, illustrirte Zeitschrift fiir 
Lénder- und Vélkerkunde, 33 (1878), 171-175. 

In arbitrary order are 101 items taken from our no. 27; no Ar. script; no transcr.; 
“wortliche”’ transl.; some situational expl.; frequent citing of parallels—English, French 
and Ar. (kind of Ar. not identified); no cross refs. 

26. Sutcliffe, Edmund Felix, A Grammar of the Maltese Language with Chrestomathy and 
Vocabulary (London, 1936). 

Proverbs, pp. 221-223; 44 items in arbitrary order from our no. 27 “‘and other sources”; 
in standard Maltese orthography; no Ar. script; no other transcr.; no transl.; no expl.; no 
comparative material. 

27. Vassalli, Michele Antonio. Motti, aforismi e proverbit maltesi. Raccolti, interpetrati 
e di note esplicative e filologiche corredati da M. A. V. (Malta, 1828). 

In alph. order are 863 items; no Ar. script; modified Maltese orthography; transl. ; some 
proverbs have no expl.; most have brief expl. note on situation or on a particular word; 
in general no cross refs., but occasionally quotes a Classical Ar. equivalent proverb; some 
proverbs previously publ. in his Lessico Maltese. 


V. LIBYA 


28. Panetta, Ester, ‘Proverbi, modi di dire e indovinelli arabi di Bengasi,”” RSO, 19 
(1941), 249-281. 

Proverbs total 248; 96 ‘‘modi di dire’’ in Ar. alph. order; coll. in Bengasi, chiefly from 
men; no Ar. script; poor transcr.; transl.; very little situational expl.; quite a few linguistic 
notes on the Bengasi dialect; several cross refs., chiefly to our no. 16. 

29. , ‘Racconti, proverbi e canti della Cirenaica,” in Congresso di studi coloniali 
(Naples, 1934; Atti... Firenze, 1936), IV, 130-155. 

Six items in arbitrary order elicited from Bengasi men; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; 
three have Italian equivalent proverbs, otherwise no expl.; no cross refs.; one proverb has 
expl. story given. 





VI. Ecypt 


30. Burckhardt, John Lewis, Arabic Proverbs; or, The Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians, illustrated from their proverbial sayings current at Cairo; tr. and ex- 
plained . . . (London, 1830). 

In Ar. alph. order are 782 items from Cairo (many taken from a collection by Sarif 
ud-Din b. Asad); those no longer in use are marked with an asterisk; unvowelled Ar. 
script; no transcr.; transl.; great amount of linguistic and situational expl.; no cross refs. 

31. Dirr, Adolf, Praktisch-theoretisches Lehrbuch des dgyptischen Vulgdr-arabisch, 2te, 
umgearb. aufl. (Die Kunst der Polyglottie, 41, Vienna and Leipzig, 1912). 
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Proverbs, pp. 135-138; 50 items in arbitrary order; Egyptian city Ar.; no Ar. script; 
adeq. transcr.; transl.; no expl. except for several glosses; no comparative notes or cross 
refs. 

32. Elder, Earl E., Egyptian Colloquial Arabic Reader (The American University at 
Cairo, Oriental Studies, London, 1927). 

Proverbs, pp. 106-111; 52 items in arbitrary order; Cairo Ar.; no Ar. script; good 
transcr.; no transl.; a few glosses and linguistic notes; no comparative notes or cross refs. ; 
the proverbs are given in Ar. context, either with a sentence or two giving the setting or 
in a brief conversational interchange. 

33. Elias, Elias A., An Egyptian-Arabic Manual for Self-study, 8th ed. (Cairo, n.d.). 

Proverbs, pp. 226-227; 35 items in arbitrary order; provenience not indicated, probably 
Cairo; unvowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 

34. Fuchs, Otto, “‘Spriiche und Redensarten der Aegypter,” Uber Land und Meer, 
allgemeine illustrirte Zeitung, 55 (1886), 311-314 (skipping 312, 313) and 338-339. 

Given are 116 items (with four variants) incl. 19 on attitude of peasant to government 
and seven containing orphan or fool motif; from Egypt, exact provenience not indicated; 
no Ar. script; three items given in very poor transcr., for others no transcr.; transl.; 
occasional brief expl. notes; for the first 43 items (pp. 311-314) a European, usually 
German, parallel given with each item; no parallels given for the last 73 items; some items 
are verses; no cross refs. 

35. Green, Arthur Octavius, Modern Arabic Stories, Ballads, Proverbs and Idioms 
collected and transliterated by Colonel A. O. Green . . ., 2 vols. (Oxford, 1909). 

Forty-one items scattered under 110 entries of key words for proverbs and idioms; 
from Cairo; no Ar. script; fair to good transcr.; transl., but usually an English proverb 
equivalent. Transl. in II, 109-115; no expl.; no cross refs. ‘‘The proverbs... have... been 
taken from the . . . Arabic-English vocabulary compiled by Mr. Socrates Spiro . . .” 

36. *Haggenmacher, Carl, Grammatik des dgyptisch-arabischen Dialektes (Cairo, 1892). 
Proverbs, pp. 82-83. 

37. Hanki, Joseph, A Collection of Modern Egyptian Proverbs; made and translated by 
Joseph Hanki, with an introduction by Major R. H. Brown . . . (Bab-el-Hadid Cairo, 
1897). 

In arbitrary order are 556 unnumb. items; “. . . constant use in Egypt at the present 
time; they have been collected in the course of ordinary conversation”; unvowelled Ar. 
script; no transcr.; transl.; often no expl., but often also considerable situational expl., 
incl. expl. stories; no comparative material; used our no. 30 but many of his proverbs 
had become obsolete or were used in a different sense and many new ones added. 

38. Landberg, Carlo, Basim le forgeron et Hartin Er-Rachid. Texte arabe en dialect 
d'Egypte et de Syrie. Publié d’aprés les manuscrits de Leide, de Gotha et du Caire et 
accompagné d’une traduction et d’un glossaire. I, Texte, traduction, et proverbes (Leiden, 
1888). 

Proverbs, pp. 61-87; 59 items; proverbs occur in both the Syrian and Egyptian versions 
of the story as submitted to a Cairene informant; vowelled Ar. script; transcr. for only 
two items (xxx and xliv), quality fair; transl.; very good expl. notes given in Cairo Ar. 
(vowelled Ar. script with transl.); for one item (ix) there is also a note by a Damascus 
informant (transcr. and transl.); in several instances Syrian and Egyptian variants are 
indicated; occasional comparative refs. to our nos. 30 and 62. “‘Mon intention n’est pas 
ici de discuter les proverbes, pas plus que dans mes Prov. et Dict., mais seulement de 
fournir des matériaux pour |’étude de la langue parlée.”” 

39. Littmann, Enno, Kairiner Sprichwérter und Rdtsel, herausgegeben und tibersetzt 
von Enno Littmann (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 22:5, Leipzig, 1937). 
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Proverbs, pp. 1-47; 517 items from Cairo classified by subject; same informant as in 
our no. 40; no Ar. script; good transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no cross refs.; same proverbs as 
in our no. 40 plus two (nos. 162, 163). 

40. , Morgenlindische Spruchweisheit; arabische Sprichwérter und Ratsel, aus 
miindlicher Uberlieferung gesammelt und iibertragen (Morgenland: Darstellungen aus 
Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens, 29, Leipzig, 1937). 

Proverbs, pp. I-46; 515 unnumb. items classified by subject; current in Cairo, elicited 
from a single informant in I9II, 1912, 1935; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; very brief 
or no expl.; no cross refs.; Ar. originals and literal transl. of the poems he hopes to publish 
elsewhere; Einfiihrung (pp. iii-x) discusses use and form of proverbs. 

41. Seidel, August, ‘‘Arabische Sprichwérter aus Egypten,” Der Urquell, eine Monat- 
schrift fiir Volkskunde, 2 (1898), 116-119. 

Eleven items in arbitrary order coll. from various Egyptians in Berlin for an industrial 
exposition, and from several collections of colloquial proverbs publ. in Cairo; no Ar. 
script; fair transcr.; transl.; very brief expl. notes; considerable comparison with similar 
proverbs in other dialects and languages; ‘‘Fortsetzung folgt.”’ 

42. , “Arabische Sprichwérter aus Egypten,’’ ZAOS, 3 (1898), 338-343. 

Forty-nine items apparently from Cairo; no Ar. script; fair transcr.; transl.; extremely 
brief expl. note on most items; numerous comparisons with similar proverbs in other 
dialects, sometimes with specific cross refs.; sources and choice of transcr. given in Der 
Urquell, 2 (1898), 116 f. 

43. Singer, Mrs. A. Pauline, Arabic Proverbs collected by Mrs. A. P. Singer, edited by 
Enno Littmann. . . (Cairo, 1913). 

In arbitrary order (order of elicitation?) are 169 items coll. by Mrs. Singer from various 
informants in Syria, Egypt, and the Sudan; all checked by Littmann with a single Egyp- 
tian speaker and his form given when different; items not familiar to him marked as 
Syrian or Sudanese on basis of language; a few remain unidentified as to provenience; 
Ar. script in back of book under title ‘‘amthalu l‘awammi’’; adeq. transcr.; transl.; 
considerable expl. and occasional linguistic notes; thoro cross refs. to comparative material 
in Ar. 


44. Spitta, Wilhelm, Grammatik des arabischen Vulgdrdialektes von Agypten (Leipzig, 
1880). 

Proverbs, pp. 494-516; 301 items in arbitrary order from Cairo; no Ar. script; good 
transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; cross refs. to our nos. 30, 93, 125. 

See also our nos. 62, 93, 128. 








VII. SuDAN (including Lake Chad) 


45. Hillelson, Sigmar, “Arabic Proverbs, Sayings, Riddles and Popular Beliefs,” 
SNR, 4 (1921), 76-86. 

In unnumb. arbitrary order are 23 items; Sudanic; classical equivalents in most cases 
given in Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; sometimes no expl., sometimes considerable 
expl., usually giving a story associated with the proverbs; no cross refs. “The proverbs 
given ... do not occur in Mr. Jackson’s collection; most of them are taken from Sheikh 
¢Abdullahi’s book (entitled al-<Arabiya fil-Siidan . . . hitherto unpublished).’’ Apparently 
17 are from this book, six from other sources. 

46. , Sudan Arabic Texts. With translation and glossary (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1935). 

Forty-six items in unnumb. arbitrary order, given in three groups; colloquial Sudanic; 
no Ar. script; approx. phonemic transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; no cross refs. ‘The pres- 
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ent selection contains sayings already published . . .’’; incl. some from our nos. 43, 45, 47 
and Shuqair. 

47. Jackson, Henry Cecil, ‘Sudan Proverbs,” SNR, 2 (1919), 105-111. 

Twenty-five items in arbitrary order; ‘‘as far as possible, only those peculiar to the 
Sudan . . ., together with the local interpretation put upon them in the Blue Nile Prov- 
ince’; apparently from Wad Medani; partially vowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; 
considerable situational expl., no linguistic expl.; Egyptian parallel or equivalents often 
cited; no specific cross refs.; one item (no. 2) is apparently a riddle. 

48. Lethem, G. J., Colloquial Arabic: Shuwa dialect of Bornu, Nigeria and of the region 
of Lake Chad; grammar and vocabulary, with some proverbs and sayings (London, 1920). 

Proverbs, pp. 183-225; 108 items coll. in Bornu, Nigeria; no Ar. script; fair transcr.; 
free transl.; considerable historical and linguistic comment; some glosses on words; some 
situational expl.; no cross refs.; most of the items are in poetic form, some are parts of 
songs. 

See also our no. 43. 


VIII. Syr1A AND LEBANON 


49. Barthélemy, L., ‘Cent proverbes arabes recueillis en Syrie,”” Revue de linguistique 
et de philologie comparée, 23 (1890), 349-368. 

A hundred items in Ar. alph. order; apparently coll. from various places in the Syrian 
area, incl. Lebanon; no Ar. script; very poor transcr.; transl.; very little expl.; numerous 
cross refs. to our nos. 38, 93, and also to several others; no introduction or expl. of source 
or transcr. 

50. Bergstrasser, Gotthelf, . . . Zum arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus. 1, Phonetik. 
Prosatexte (Beitrage zur semitischen Philologie und Linguistik, Heft 1, Hannover, 1924). 

Proverbs, pp. 105-107; 48 items in unnumb. arbitrary order from Damascus, primarily 
Christian Arabs; no Ar. script; good transcr.; transl. given in most cases; very brief, but 
excellent expl. or no expl.; no cross refs. 

51. Burton, Richard Francis, “‘Proverbia communia syriaca,” JRAS, n.s., 5 (1871), 
338-366. 

In arbitrary order are 187 items from Syria (exact provenience not indicated); unvow- 
elled Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; little expl.; occasional comparisons with proverbs 
known to the author in other languages. 

52. , and Drake, Charles F. Tyrwhitt, Unexplored Syria. Visits to the Libanus, 
the Tutulel Safa, the Anti-Libanus, the northern Libanus and the ’Alah, 2 vols. (London, 
1872). 

The chapter, ‘‘Proverbia communia syriaca,”’ pp. 263-294, reprints the proverbs con- 
tained in our no. 51. 

53. Chuaqui, Benedicto, . . . Meditaciones minimas; ensayos sobre paremiologia drabe 
(Santiago, Chile, 1941). 

There are 480 “‘meditaciones minimas”’; 134 ‘“‘m4ximas’’; seven “refranes perniciosos’’; 
131 “sentencias”; 35 ‘‘dichos comparativos’’; chiefly based on the author’s memories of 
his childhood in Homs; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; expl. notes (‘‘ensayo’’) on each 
“meditaci6n”’; often gives similar Spanish proverbs. 

54. Feghali, Michel T., Proverbes et dictons syro-libanais. Texte arabe, transcription, 
traduction, commentaire et index analytique (Université de Paris, Travaux et mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, 31, Paris, 1938). 

There are 3048 items arranged in seven chapters: (1) la vie personnelle et intime, (2) la 
vie familiale et domestique, (3) la vie sociale, (4) la vie agricole et pastorale, (5) la vie 
commerciale et industrielle, (6) la vie religieuse et intellectuelle, (7) la vie et les moeurs 
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des animaux; chapters subdivided into sections by subject, and within sections items are 
in Ar. alph. order; “‘. . . sauf de rares exceptions, tous les proverbes que nous donnons ici, 
ont toujours été connus et employés par nous durant notre jeunesse et sont restés fixés dans 
notre mémoire,” i.e. from Kfar ‘Abida, a village somewhat south of Tripoli. Other Leba. 
nese were consulted, however, about various proverbs; unvowelled Ar. script; fair transcr,, 
very detailed but non-phonemic; transl.; no linguistic expl.; every proverb has some 
situational expl., varying from a single sentence to a long discussion, and often incl. an 
expl. story. In many cases variant proverbs are given; no cross refs. to other studies; 
“index analytique,” a concordance and glossary of all the Ar. words in the text except 
certain particles and pronouns, pp. 753-844; p. xi refers to a proverb game. 

55- *Harfouche, Joseph, Arabe dialectal de Syrie. Textes divers. Partie 1. (Beirut, 
1904). Proverbs, pp. I-17. 

56. , Le drogman arabe, ou Guide pratique de l’arabe parlé, en caractéres figurés 
pour la Syrie, la Palestine et l Egypte. Ouvrage contenant 1° un abrégé de la grammaire 
arabe; 2° un vocabulaire analogique des mots usuels; 3° des dialogues variés; 4° les 
arabismes et les proverbes les plus connus (Beirut, 1901). 

There are 146 unnumb. items in arbitrary order from Syria (apparently primarily 
Beirut); no Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; very brief or no expl.; no cross refs. 

57. ““Homely Wisdom of the Near East,” Asia, 22 (April, 1922), 294. 

Five items in arbitrary order (plus 37 items in other languages) coll. in New York, 
“mainly from representatives of Near Eastern countries”; Syrian Ar.; no Ar. script; no 
transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 

58. Huxley, Henry Minor, “Syrian Songs, Proverbs, and Stories, Collected, Translated 
and Annotated,’’ JAOS, 23 (1902), 175-288. 

There are 49 items (numb. 48 to 96 incl.) in arbitrary order; coll. from Christians of the 
village Bhamdiin near Beirut; unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; occasional 
expl., usually situational, occasionally glossing a particular word; thoro cross refs. 

59. Jewett, James Richard, ‘Some Arabic Proverbs,’’ PAOS, 13 (1886), cxxix—cxxxii, 

There are 43 items in arbitrary order from the town ‘Alay in Lebanon; no Ar. script; 
poor transcr.; transl.; occasional expl., usually situational; only one cross ref. ‘‘Some of 
those which he (Jewett) sent have been omitted, because they are given by Khouri 
[our no. 112] or by Landberg [our no. 38].” 

60. , “Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, Collected, Translated and 
Annotated,” JAOS, 15 (1891), 28-120. 

There are 291 items in arbitrary order from Christian Arabs of Syria, apparently chiefly 
those at the Presbyterian Mission School in Zahleh, Lebanon; unvowelled Ar. script; 
poor transcr.; transl.; considerable expl. incl. some situational expl., indication of variants, 
and numerous linguistic notes; thoro cross refs. ‘“‘In many . . . cases I have relied (for 
explanations) on notes furnished me in Arabic by Ibrahim Haur4ni, the well-known scholar 
and poet . . . These notes I have marked with the letter H.” 

61. Landberg, Carlo, . . . Jeder tut was ihm passt, denn reden werden die Leute immer; 
arabisches Sprichwort im Dialekt von Hauran und Datinah, mit Ubersetzung, Kommentar 
und Glossar. Festgabe zu seinem vierzigjahrigen Jubilaum als Orientalist von Dr. Carlo, 
Graf v. Landberg (Leiden, 1909). 

One proverb elicited in Khabab, Hauran, together with story; text given in Haurani 
and then also, apparently composed by Landberg himself, in the dialect of Dathina; 
partially vowelled Ar. text, “etwas nach den Regeln der Schriftsprache aufgeputzt”’; fair 
transcr.; transl.; very detailed notes in the “‘Kommentar,” pp. 19-61; ‘“Grammatisches,” 
Pp. 94-95; notes are chiefly linguistic, comparing lexical items of various dialects and 
quoting examples from numerous publications; ‘‘Glossar,”” pp. 63-95; “Index,” pp. 96-97; 
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no situational notes; only comparative material on the proverb is the quotation (pp. 97-98) 
in full of similar story in Hebel. 

62. , Proverbes et dictons de la province de Syrie. Section de Saydé. 1, Proverbes et 
dictons du peuple arabe; matériaux pour servir 4 la connaissance des dialectes vulgaires; 
recueillis, traduits, et annotés (Leiden and Paris, 1883). 

There are 200 items in arbitrary order from Sidon informants on the spot and checked 
by Sidonians in Alexandria; expl. of about 50 furnished by the collector’s servant, Mohail 
Maimou; proverbs also heard in Egypt indicated by S-Eg and sometimes Egyptian 
variants are indicated; partially vowelled Ar. script; poor transcr.; transl., considerable 
expl., both linguistic and cultural; numerous cross refs., chiefly to our nos. 30, 44, 51, 125; 
many more refs. on linguistic points; proverbs on pp. 1-316; alph. list of proverbs, pp. 
317-328; index by subject, pp. 331-337; glossary, pp. 338-456; introduction, pp. vii- 
xlviii. 

63. Mak, Dayton S., “Some Syrian Arabic Proverbs,” JAOS, 69 (1949), 223-228. 

Forty items in order of elicitation; four informants: Shwayfat, Lebanon; Tiberias, 
Palestine; Damascus, Syria (two); no Ar. script; phonemic transcr. giving all four variants; 
literal and free transl.; some situational exp]. paraphrased from informants’ words; no cross 
refs, 

64. Pourriére, Leon O.F.M., ‘‘Etude sur le langage vulgaire d’Alep,”” ISOS, 4:2 (1901), 
202-227. 

There are 25 items; from Aleppo—Father Pourriére, the informant, was born and raised 
in Aleppo; partially unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; six proverbs have brief 
expl. in colloquial Ar. (script, transcr., transl.), the others extremely brief expl.; no 
cross refs. 

65. Sag‘an, Da’iid, “‘Sprichwérter und Redensarten aus dem Libanon,’’ MSOS, 5:2 
(1902), 48-76. 

There are 71 items in arbitrary order coll. in his native village of Chouf (Christian 
Arabs surrounded by Druzes); partially vowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; very 
good, though brief, expl. in colloquial Ar. (script, transcr., transl.) mostly on the use of 
the particular proverb; a few cross refs. 

66. Tallqvist, Knut Leonard, Arabische Sprichwoérter und Spiele gesammelt und erklart 
(fversigt af Finska Vetenskaps-societetens Férhandlingar, 39, Helsingfors, 1897), 67-216. 

There are 200 items in Ar. alph. order; all from Christian Lebanese, mostly from Brum- 
mana, some from Beirut and various places between Dér el-Qamar and Béarre; fully 
vowelled Ar.; fair transcr. (detailed but non-phonemic); transl.; considerable situational 
expl. given in words of informant (transcr. only) and transl. Much other information, 
linguistic and otherwise, given by editor; thoro cross refs. to other Ar. proverb studies; 
of the 200, 80 had not yet appeared in the literature; 24, he says, are known to the whole 
Ar. world. 

67. Tresse, R., ‘‘Usages saisonniers et dictons sur le temps dans la région de Damas,” 
REI, 11 (1937), 1-39. 

There are 100 items from Damascus and vicinity (within a radius of 70 km. and includ- 
ing eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon), some items noted as Bedouin or “‘montagnard”’; 
five variants given; no Ar. script; transcr. (fair to poor) for 72 items; transl. all but one 
item; no linguistic expl. and very little situational expl.; cross refs. only to Bible; brief 
discussion of formal characteristics of the proverbs, pp. 38-39. 

See also our nos. I1, 38, 43, 68, 77, 87. 
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IX. PALESTINE AND JORDAN 


68. ‘Abbiid, Sa‘id, comp., . . . 5000 arabische Sprichwérter aus Paldstina . . . im zusam. 
menwirken mit Pfarrer Lic. Dr. M. Thilo und Prof. Dr. G. Kampffmeyer herausgegeben 
von Pastor Sa‘id ‘Abbiid . . ., MSOS, 36 (1933), Beiband. 

There are 5330 items in Ar. alph. order from cities and villages, educated and unedy. 
cated grownups, Moslems and Christians of Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon, 
and from newspapers and magazines; coll. and annotated by Sa‘id ‘Abbiid, Christiap 
pastor and teacher in Bethlehem; fully vowelled Ar. script; written as heard by ‘Abbi, 
i.e. partially reinterpreted into his own Ar.; some attempt is made to indicate dialectal 
variations; no transcr.; German transl. in separate volume (see our no. 84); brief expl, 
in Classical Ar. of the meaning and the situation in which the proverb is used and by 
whom it is used is given by ‘Abbiid after most of the proverbs; cross refs. to the Bible, 
See also our nos. 84, 9I. 

69. Baldensperger, Philip J., The Immovable East. Studies of the People and Customs of 
Palestine. Edited with a biographical introduction by Frederic Lees (London, 1913). 

About 20 items scattered throughout book; from Palestine, especially Jerusalem. The 
author, born and raised there, was a native speaker of Ar.; no Ar. script; occasionally 
very poor transcr., otherwise none; transl. ; no expl., but sometimes the proverbs are quoted 
in a natural situation; no cross refs.; approx. a dozen proverbs concerning dogs. 

70. Bauer, Leonhard, “Arabische Sprichwoérter,” ZDPV, 21 (1898), 129-148. 

There are 205 items in arbitrary order apparently from Jerusalem and vicinity; no Ar, 
script; fair transcr.; transl.; very little expl.; occasional cross refs. 

2. , Das palistinische Arabisch. Die Dialekte des Stadters und des Fellachen, 
Grammatik, Ubungen und Chrestomathie, 2te, vollstandig umgearb. aufl. (Leipzig, 1910). 

Proverbs, pp. 252-254; 40 items in arbitrary order; apparently from Jerusalem and 
vicinity; no Ar. script; fair transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; no cross refs. 

79. , Volksleben im Lande der Bibel, 2te aufl. (Leipzig, 1903). 

Proverbs, pp. 257-275; 162 items (also six ‘‘Spriiche’’ and 14 riddles) in arbitrary order; 
Palestine (source not indicated); no Ar. script; fair transcr.; transl.; very little expl.; no 
cross refs. except to the Bible. 

73. Canaan, Taufik, Démonenglaube im Lande der Bibel (Morgenland: Darstellungen 
aus Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens, 21, Leipzig, 1929). 

About 15-20 items scattered throughout the book; Palestinian; no Ar. script; good 
transcr.; transl.; used as illustrations of beliefs—a little situational expl.; cross refs. to 
other studies of Palestinian folklore. 

74. , ‘Der Kalendar des palastinensischen Fellachen,” ZDPV, 36 (1913), 266 
300. 

About 60 items scattered throughout text from various areas, carefully indicated; no 
Ar. script; good transcr.; transl.; proverbs are given as illustrations of points made in 
article; a few cross refs.; most of the items are rhymes concerning various seasons, months, 
holidays, etc.; many are agricultural maxims. 

75. , “Folklore of the Seasons in Palestine,” JPOS, 3 (1923), 21-35. 

There are 42 items scattered throughout text on days, months, and seasons; from Pales- 
tine; no Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; considerable expl. in text; few cross refs. 

76. Crowfoot, Grace Mary, and Baldensperger, Louise, From Cedar to Hyssop. A Study 
in the Folklore of Plants in Palestine (London, 1932). 

Considerable number (100-150?) items scattered throughout the text under appropriate 
headings; almost all from the village of Artas, Palestine; no Ar. script; poor transcr.— 
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adeq. system, but inconsistently applied; transl.; often situational expl.; no linguistic 
notes; cross refs., chiefly to our nos. 73, 77, 88. 

77. Dalman, Gustaf Hermann, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, 6 vols. in 7 (Deutsches 
evangelisches Institut fiir Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem. 
Schriften des deutschen Palastina-Instituts, Giitersloh, 1928-39). 

Numerous items scattered throughout text under appropriate subject; page refs. for 
“proverbs” in vol. 5 are given s.v. “Sprichwérter” in index (V, 387); most are quoted 
from publ. sources, collections of Syria and Palestine (with footnote refs.); some are given 
without any indication of provenience; presumably these were heard by the author some- 
where in Palestine; no Ar. script; good transcr. altho no systematic attempt is made to 
show dialect differences; transl.; proverbs are usually given as illustrations for material 
culture, attitudes, actions, etc. Sometimes good expl., sometimes none; a quoted proverb 
is usually referred to one source without cross refs., although the relevant literature is 
fairly well covered. For vol. 5 appropriate items are approx. completely given from our 
no. 68. 

78. Einsler, Lydia Schick, ‘“‘Arabische Sprichwérter,” ZDPV, 19 (1896), 65-101. 

There are 206 items in order of elicitation from Jerusalem and immediate vicinity; 
unvowelled Ar. script; fair transcr.; transl.; considerable situational expl.; cross refs. to 
about ten studies; the entire collection was edited for publication by Socin. 

79. * , Mosaik aus dem Heiligen Lande. Schilderung einiger Gebréuche und An- 
schauung der arabischen Bevilkerung Paldstinas (Jerusalem, 1898). 

80. Granqvist, Hilma, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, 2 vols. (Finska 
Vetenskaps-societeten. Commentationes humanarum litterarum, 3:8; 6:8, Helsingfors, 
1931-35). 

About 300 items scattered throughout text under appropriate subjects; page refs. s.v. 
“Proverbs and sayings” in index (II, 359); from two women informants, regularly indi- 
cated throughout; no Ar. script; good transcr.; transl.; very good situational expl.: prov- 
erbs are usually given with the specific situation in which the investigator heard them; 
full cross refs. to literature dealing with the situations involved but less cross-ref. to prov- 
erb literature. 

81. Haddad, Elias Nasrallah, Die arabische Umgangssprache Palastinas; ein Leitfaden 
fiir Anfanger, 2te, umgearb. aufl. (Jerusalem, 1936). 

There are 40 items; Palestinian; vowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; no transl.; no expl.; 
no comparative notes or refs. 

82. Haefeli, Leo, Spruchweisheit und Volksleben in Paldstina (Luzern, 1939). 

There are 790 items classified by subject; coll. in Jerusalem 1933-35, most from mother, 
son, and daughter of Roman Catholic Arab family; a very small fraction of the collection 
came from “‘Ausschriften an verschiedenen Orten” and from a book Al-qada bayn al-badu 
by ’Arif al ’Arif transl. by Haefeli; often indication of specific source with individual 
proverbs; Ar. script, partially vowelled (given in appendix); adeq. transcr.; transl.; good 
expl.; thoro cross refs. to existing literature, incl. refs. to Turkish proverbs. 

83. Jisif, Girjus, and Baumann, Eberhard, “Volksweisheit aus Palastina, 624 Sprich- 
worter und Redensarten, gesammelt von Dschirius Jisif, in Verbindung mit ihm bear- 
beitet und herausgegeben von Eberhard Baumann,” ZDPV, 39 (1916), 153-260. 

In Ar. alph. order are 624 items; about 80 per cent from two villages north of Jerusalem, 
20 per cent from Jerusalem and vicinity; unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; 
considerable situational expl.; thoro cross refs.; index of subjects; excellent statement of 
methodology, pp. 153-158; bibliography, pp. 158-159; different dialects are represented 
in the text. 
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84. Kampfimeyer, Georg, ‘Glossar zu den 5000 arabischen sprichworten aus Palales. 
tina’’ (sic!), MSOS, 38:2 (1936). 

This is the glossary to our no. 68. See also our no. 91. 

85. Schumacher, G., ‘Arabic Proverbs Used to Characterize Some Villages in the 
District of Akka,” Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement for 1887, 192-195. 

Thirteen items numb. 1-12 (two under no. 10) in order north to south of villages 
characterized; ‘‘commonly known in the District of Akka’”; unvowelled Ar. script; poor 
transcr.; transl.; note with each item explaining the epithet; no cross refs.; these proverbs 
are epithets characterizing villages, i.e. representing local stereotypes of the inhabitants 
of various villages of the area. 

86. Spoer, Hans Henry, and Haddad, E. Nasrallah, Manual of Palestinean Arabic for 
Self-instruction (Jerusalem, 1909). 

Proverbs, pp. 178-181; 59 items in arbitrary order; Palestinian, especially Jerusalem; 
no Ar. script; fair transcr.—unusual symbols; transl.; no expl. except for several brief 
ootnotes; no cross refs. 

87. Stephan, Stephan H., “Animals in Palestinian Folklore,” JPOS, § (1925), 92-155. 

There are 513 items, mostly proverbs, some just vocabulary items from around Jeru- 
salem only; Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; considerable expl. material (situational and 
linguistic, and giving variants); cross refs. to our no. 79, Canaan’s unpubl. Palestinian 
proverbs, and to personal communication about Syrian proverbs. 








88. ’ , JPOS, 7 (1927), bound between pp. 144 and 145. 

Contains the Ar. text (unvowelled script) for items, nos. 514-1005 (Ar. num. pp. 
33-60). 

89. , JPOS, 8 (1928), 65-112. 


Contains the transcr., wand. and expl. of nos. 514-1037; apparently no Ar. script for 
nos. 1005-1037. 

go. , “Lunacy in Palestinian Folklore,’”’ JPOS, 5 (1925), 1-16. 

There are 71 items in arbitrary order from Palestine; unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. 
transcr.; transl.; some expl.; no cross refs. 

. *Thilo, Martin, Fiinftausend Sprichwérter aus Paldistina. Aus dem arabischen 
aun von M. T. (Mitteilungen der Auslands—Hochschule an der Universitat Berlin, 
11, Berlin, 1937). 

Contains the German translation of the proverbs in our no. 68. See also our no. 84. 
See also no. 63. 





X. IRAQ 


92. Meissner, Bruno, ‘‘Neuarabische Sprichwoérter und Ratsel aus dem Irak,’’ MSOS, 
4:2 (1901), 137-174. | 

There are 66 items; ‘North Iraqi peasant dialect”—chiefly from one informant near 
Babylon; Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; lengthy expl.; cross refs. 

93. Socin, Albert, ‘‘Arabische Sprichwérter und Redensarten, gesammelt und erklart 
..” in Kéniglich-wiirtembergische Landes-Universitat, Einladung zum akademischen 
Feier (Tiibingen, 1878). 

There are 574 items in arbitrary order, except that similar ones are grouped together; 
several items sometimes incl. under one number; all from Christians, mostly from Mosul, 
some from Mardin, Damascus and Cairo (all marked); unvowelled Ar. script; some items 
in transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; some cross refs. 

94. , “Der arabische Dialekt von Mésul und Mardin,’’ ZDMG, 37 (1883), 
188-222. 

“Redensarten aus Mésul und Mardin. I. Verbesserungen und Nachtrage zu Arabische 
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Sprichworter und Redensarten, pp. 190-197. II. Fortsetzung der arabischen Spriiche und 
Redensarten, pp. 197-222.” There are 226 items (numb. 575-800 incl.) in arbitrary order; 
same evaluation as our no. 93 with a few additional cross refs. ‘‘Hauptsachlich sind es 
nun Redensarten und Volksreime . . . von eigentlichen Sprichwoértern . . . nur noch eine 
kleine Nachlese . . .” 

g5. Weissbach, Franz Heinrich, Bettrdge zur Kunde des Irak-arabischen, 2 vols. (Leip- 
ziger semitische Studien IV, Leipzig, 1908-30). 

There are 277 items; North Iraqi(?); no Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; occasional 
brief expl. and linguistic notes; full cross refs. to existing literature. 

96. Yahuda, Abraham Shalom, ‘‘Bagdadische Sprichwérter,”’ Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Néldeke (Giessen, 1906), I, 399-416. 

Fifty items in arbitrary order elicited from Jews of Bagdad; unvowelled Ar. script; fair 
transcr.; transl.; copious situational expl. and linguistic notes; considerable number of 
cross refs. 


XI. ARABIA 


97. Ansaldi, Cesare, J] Yemen nella storia e nella leggenda (Rome, 1932). 

“Proverbi ed espressioni varie p. 221’’; six items (plus six special formulas) from Yemen; 
no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 

98. Cline, Walter, ‘Proverbs and Lullabies from Southern Arabia,” AJSL, 57 (1940), 
291-301. 

Given are 81 items (plus 14 lullabies) classified acc. to subject from various informants 
in the Yemen; most were obtained from ‘‘a middle-aged man of the seyyid caste”; no Ar. 
script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; almost no expl.; cross refs. to our nos. 16, 58, 59. 

99. Goitein, Solomon Dob Fritz, . . . Jemenica; Sprichwérter und Redensarten aus 
zentral-Jemen, mit zahlreichen Sach- und Wortererlauterungen (Leipzig, 1934). 

There are 1432 items in Ar. alph. order of the root of the first word; no Ar. script; 
elicited from Yemenite Jews in Palestine; all have been ‘‘approved”’ by at least two Yem- 
enis newly arrived from Central Yemen without a long stop at Aden; adeq. transcr.; 
transl.; good expl., often given in exact words of informant with transl.; thoro cross refs. 
to existing literature, incl. Hebrew and Aramaic proverbs; Einleitung (pp. vii-xi) discusses 
place of proverb among the Yemen Jews. 

100. Hurgronje, Christiaan Snouck, Mekkanische Sprichwérter und Redensarten, gesam- 
melt und erldutert (Herausgegeben als Festgabe zum vierten Internat. Orientalistencon- 
gresse in Wien vom K. Instituut voor de taal- land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, Haag, 1886); also in Verspreide Geschriften, V, 1-112. 

There are 77 items in arbitrary order from Mecca; attempts to eliminate new immigrants 
and pilgrims as sources, but otherwise all classes of society; fully vowelled Ar. script; no 
transcr.; transl.; very full expl., both situational and linguistic; almost no cross refs., 
except linguistic. 

IOI. , Arabische Sprichwérter und Redensarten . . . (Vienna, 1887); also in Ver- 
spreide Geschrifien, V, 115-119. 

Introduction to our no. 100; brief discussion of the state of language and folklore 
studies by Arabs themselves and short expl. of his own collection. 

102. , ‘‘Enkele zegswijzen en een raadsel der Hadhriemeten,” in Feestbundel aan 
Prof. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1891), pp. 17-37; also in Verspreide Geschriflen, V, 161-168. 

Four items in arbitrary order (also one riddle) from Hadhramaut; no Ar. script; fair 
transcr.; transl.; some situational expl., considerable linguistic comment, incl. presentation 
of entire paradigms, etc.; no cross refs. 
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103. Jayakar, Atmarain S. G., “Omanee proverbs,” Journal of Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 21 (1904), 435-498. 

There are 320 items in arbitrary order from Oman (type of informant, etc. not indi- 
cated); fully vowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; numerous glosses or etymologies; 
little situational expl.; cross refs. to our nos. 30, 51. 

104. Rossi, Ettore, L’arabo parlato in San‘d?. Grammatica, testi, lessico (Pubblicazioni 
dell’Istituto per l’Oriente, Rome, 1939). 

Proverbs, pp. 62-66; 60 items in arbitrary order from Yemen; no Ar. script; fair transcr.; 
transl.; almost no expl., no cross refs. 

105. Yahuda, Abraham Shalom, “‘Jemenische Sprichworter aus Sanaa,” ZfA, 26 (1911), 
345-358. 

Thirty items in Ar. alph. order from Sanaa; unvowelled Ar. script; adeq. transcr.; transl.; 
considerable expl. chiefly linguistic; no comparative notes or cross refs.; ‘‘. . . von einer in 
meinen Handen befindlichen Sammlung . . . muss ich mich hier mit einer kleinen Auswahl 
begniigen.” 

See also our nos. II, 127. 


XII. GENERAL 


106. *Cahier, Charles, 2228 proverbes rassemblés en divers pays, par un voyageur paro- 
emiophile (Bruxelles, 1854). 

There are approx. 230 Ar. proverbs on pp. 70-94. 

107. , Quelque six mille proverbes et aphorismes usuels empruntés a notre Gge et aux 
siécles derniers (Paris, 1856). 

There are 243 items (pp. 133-150) numb. 2226-2468 in no discernible order; provenience 
not indicated; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no expl. One word (or occasionally two 
words) italicized, apparently as a key word in each proverb; no cross refs. 

108. *Chuaqui, Benedicto, . . . Dos razas a través de sus refranes; estudio comparado de 
paremiologta drabe-espatiola (Santiago, Chile, 1942). 

109. Golvin, L., and Louis, A., ‘Folklore et artisant,” JBLA, 8 (1945), 206-216. 

“Sec. I. Le tamis. proverbes, enigmes: 207-8. Sect. II. Le Dalou. dictons: 213.’’ Two 
items, pp. 207-208; two items, p. 213; no Ar. script; poor transcr.; transl.; expl. and lin- 
guistic notes; cross refs. on first two items. 

110. *Griinert, Max, ‘Der Hund im Sprichwort der Araber,” in Kulturgeschichtliches 
aus der Tierwelt (Prague, 1904), pp. 14-21. 

111. Khan, Abdulla Yaqoob, The Gem Dictionary of Anglo-Arabian Proverbs, Maxims, 
etc. ..., Ist ed. (Aden, 1945). 

There are 1227 English proverbs in alph. order, each with one or more Ar. equivalents; 
from anywhere; unvowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; no transl.; no expl.; no cross refs.; 
introduction (pp. xii-xx) gives brief historical outline of the collection of Ar. proverbs. 

112. *Khouri, Constantine E., Arabic Manual, Practical Rules for Arabs Learning 
English. With Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters, Idioms and Proverbs in Arabic and English, 
8th ed. (Beirut, 1925). 

113. *“Les proverbes agricoles chez les Arabes,”” Annales de I’ Extréme-Orient (1887). 

114. *Mallouf, N., Dialogues, proverbes et fables arabes, selon la langue usuelle, pour 
ceux qui désirent apprendre cette langue en peu de temps (Smyrna, 1847). 

115. *Neuphal, George, Guide de conversations en deux langues arabe et frangaise, 3 éd. 
(Beirut, 1876). Proverbs, pp. 500-543. 

116. “Pansies from the Desert,”” London Society: An Illustrated Magazine of Light and 
Amusing Literature for Home or Relaxation, 9 (1886), 325-328. 

Forty items, most of which are longish pieces of moral advice, hardly to be called 
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proverbs taken from Daumas’ second collection of ‘Pensées arabes’ in Revue contemporaine, 
80;.2d ser., 45 (June, 1865), apparently said by Abd-el-Kader; no Ar. script; no transcr.; 
transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 

117. ‘“Proverbes arabes,” Le Magasin pittoresque, 33 (1865), 79-80. 

There are 38 items; provenience not indicated; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no 
expl.; no cross refs.; ‘‘Proverbes traduits et envoyés par notre collaborateur A. Cherbon- 


” 


neau. 

118. ‘‘Proverbes des musulmans d'Afrique,” Le Magasin pittoresque (1882), 118-120. 

Paraphrase of our no. 19 quoting some proverbs; no indication of author. 

119. *Rehatsek, E., ‘‘Some Parallel Proverbs in English, Arabic and Persian,” Journal 
of Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 14 (1897), 86-116. 

120. Rescher, Oskar, ‘‘Einige nachtragliche Bemerkungen zu meinem Aufsatz: Eth- 
nologisches im arabischen Sprichwort,” Der Islam, 3 (1912), 178-180. 

Treats all proverbs as a whole regardless of time and place and lists examples under 
various subjects such as relation of God and man, friendship, association, fatalism, 
character-types, etc. Of little value for scientific folklore study. 

19%. , “Ethnologisches im arabischen Sprichwort,”’ Der Islam, 2 (1911), 98-101. 

About 50 items, all taken from publ. collections of Ar. proverbs of our nos. 8, 17, 30, 92, 
93, 96, 100; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; miscellaneous observations made on the 
significance of the proverbs without due consideration to the provenience. 

122. , “Psychologisches im arabischen Sprichwort,” Beitrége zur Kenntnis des 
Orients, 9 (1911), 35-59. 

Treats all Ar. proverbs as a whole regardless of time and place and lists examples under 
various subjects such as relation of God and man, friendship, association, fatalism, and 
character-types. Of little value for scientific folklore study. 

123. , “Weib und Ehe in der Spruchweisheit der Araber,’”’ Globus, 98 (1910), 
186-188. 

Discussion of the low opinion regarding wives in Islamic culture as partially reflected 
in proverbs; mingles proverbs of all times and areas; numerous cross refs.; of little value. 

124. Robertson, Edward, ‘‘Rain, Dew, Snow and Cloud in Arab Proverbs,” JAOS, 52 
(1932), 145-158. 

There are 68 items classified by subject; culled from printed collections from all parts 
of the Arab world; unvowelled Ar. script; no transcr.; no transl.; little expl.; whole study 
consists of cross refs.; incl. refs. to European weather proverbs. 

125. *Tantavy, Muhammad Ayyad EI-, Traité de la langue arabe vulgaire (Leipzig, 
1848). Proverbs, pp. 110-133. 

126. Wortabet, John, ... Arabian Wisdom; Selections and Translations from the Arabic 
(Wisdom of the East, London, 1907). 

About 200 items (plus quotations from the Koran, the Hadith, etc.), classified by sub- 
ject; provenience not indicated; no Ar. script; no transcr.; transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 











ADDENDA 


127. Dickson, H. R. P., The Arab of the Desert. A Glimpse into Badawin life in Kuwait 
and Sau>di Arabia (London, 1949). 

Proverbs, pp. 336-339, 40 items, provenience varies—‘‘taken at random from a collec- 
tion I have made’”’; apparently all heard in conversation with Bedouins or townsmen from 
various parts of Arabia, chiefly Kuwait; some are attributed to specific individuals; no 
Ar. script; poor transcr. of 21 items (14 apparently Classical Ar.); no transcr. of 19 items; 
transl.; no linguistic expl., very little situational expl.; no cross refs. 
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128. Meibohm, Anatole de, Proverbes arabes (Les Editions universitaires d’Egypte, 
Cairo, 1948). 

There are 489 items in no apparent order (but see below); unnumb.; taken from Berg. 
gren’s Guide frangais-arabe vulgaire des voyageurs et des Frangais en Syrie et en Egypte. 
“‘Nous donnons dans notre ouvrage les proverbes tels qu’ils ont été édités par M. Berggren 
et dans’! ordre alphabétique de son livre mais nous nous sommes permis de changer 
quelque peu la traduction frangaise de |’auteur 14 ov elle était incomprehensible ou er- 
ronée. Le texte arabe a été revu par le Dr. Mahmoud Khodeiry de |’Université d’el 
Azhar”; unvowelled Ar. script with numerous classicisms in orthography; no transcr.; 
transl.; no expl.; no cross refs. 


Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 1951 


CoMPILED BY VIOLETTA HALPERT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
has received notice of the following work in progress in 1951. Listed are 
projects newly undertaken or hitherto unreported, and previously listed 
projects! for which completion, discontinuation, suspension, or specific progress 
has been indicated. Books and articles published during 1951, which will be 
listed in the appropriate bibliographies, are here omitted. 


John Ball is collecting and studying variants of the “Ballad of Charley Guiteau.” He is 
also seeking variants of, and information about, ‘‘Jackie and Jenny” (‘‘Jockey and 
Jenny”) and ‘‘Catharine Ogy,” mentioned in an obscure 1750 novel as Scottish tradi- 
tional songs. His general collecting for the Archive of Ohio Folklore at Miami University 
continues. 

Jonas Balys has completed a catalogue, Lithuanian Narrative Folk Songs, which includes 
references to foreign parallels. He is now at work on an anthology, Lithuanian Folk 
Songs in America, which will contain about 450 selected texts and 250 melodies. 

William R. Bascom and Mrs. Bascom this year completed field work among the Yoruba 
of Nigeria. On the basis of his long study of the Yoruba, Mr. Bascom is beginning a 
general book on Yoruba culture. During their period in the field Mrs. Bascom completed 
the preliminary analysis of over 5000 Yoruba proverbs (translated into English by an 
interpreter) in terms of their social meaning and use. 

E. C. Beck reports that he has been working on ‘‘The Story of Log Marks.” 

George W. Boswell, who recently studied the reciprocal influences between tune and text 
in the southern traditional ballad, has been led by his interest in this field to begin a 
long-term investigation of the relationship between poetry and music in all song. He 
continues to collect Tennessee folksongs. 

B. A. Botkin has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 1952, for a study of con- 
temporary American folklore. He is also completing a book on regional factors in 
American culture, including folkways and folklore, on a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation through the University of Oklahoma Press. 

Bruce Buckley, who is research assistant for the Archive of Ohio Folklore, Miami Uni- 
versity, is collecting folksongs in Butler County, Ohio, and folklore from Scioto County. 
The latter material will be used in his master’s thesis. 

Helen Creighton spent the summer of 1951 collecting and recording folk songs for the 
National Museum of Canada, concentrating her efforts in Halifax County, Nova 
Scotia, where she recorded more than 150 songs in English. She recorded also some 
French folksongs during the Tercentenary celebrations at the Acadian village of 
Pubnico. Beginning in October, 1951, she is presenting a series of four coast-to-coast 
folklore broadcasts. 

Levette J. Davidson writes that he is working on the following studies: “The Living 
Corpse Motif in Folklore and Literature,’’ “Folklore Carried to Colorado,” and ‘‘Folk 
Elements in Medicine Shows.” 


1See ‘Work in Progress’ in JAF, 60 (Apr.—June, 1947), 175-181; 61 (Jan.—Mar., 1948), 
71-82; 62 (Jan.—Mar., 1949), 48-57; 63 (Jan.—Mar., 1950), 85-92. 
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Richard Dorson reports that his book on Upper Peninsula (Michigan) folktales, Blood. 
stoppers and Bearwalkers, is completed and scheduled for publication in 1952. 

William N. Fenton has continued his experiments in using the tape recorder to replace the 
usual techniques of note-taking in the field. He has good results, particularly in record- 
ing, after the event, observations at ceremonies, and long interviews conducted without 
note-taking. 

Austin Fife is preparing a paper on “The Indian in Anglo-American Ballads and Folk 
Songs.” 

Herbert Halpert is editing for publication his extensive materials from the New Jersey 
“Pines,” concentrating at present on a large part of the folksong collection. He has also 
been editing the proverbs and riddles in the Folklore Archive at Murray State College, 
and last summer recorded several tapes of folksongs and folktales from western Ken- 
tucky. 

Wayland D. Hand is working to complete the editing of the volume of North Carolina 
superstitions in the Frank C. Brown collection. In the process of annotating this work 
he has accumulated about 50,000 items which constitute the beginning of a projected 
dictionary of American superstitions. Scholars with unpublished collectanea of weather 
lore, folk medicine, and other categories of superstitions and popular beliefs can greatly 
assist him by publishing such material so that it may be incorporated in the dictionary, 

Nathan Hurvitz is preparing a comprehensive collection and study of “The Folklore of 
the American Jew.’’ He would welcome material and suggestions from interested persons. 

George Pullen Jackson’s new book, Another Sheaf of White Spirituals, (363 American 
religious folksongs) has been completed and scheduled for publication in 1952. 

Gertrude Kurath is studying and recording the singing and dancing of Negroes in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. For Ivan Walton’s book she is transcribing his records of Great 
Lakes sailor songs. She continues her Iroquois research and has completed two manu- 
scripts of a projected series: ““The Seneca Eagle Dance and Songs”’ (which will be part 
of a monograph by W. N. Fenton) and ‘Seneca Music and Dance Style.” 

Vance Randolph has completed for publication in 1952 a collection of 100 Ozark folktales, 
with annotations by Herbert Halpert. He has also written, in collaboration with George 
P. Wilson, a book on the Ozark dialect. 

Otto Ernest Rayburn is at work on two books: The Storied Ozarks, a review of Ozark folk- 
lore, and The Arkansaw Legend, in which he will trace the development of that legend. 

Ruth Rubin is transcribing and preparing for publication 100 Yiddish folksongs gathered 
in the United States and Canada. She continues to collect Yiddish songs and has com- 

pleted two essays: one on nineteenth century Yiddish folksongs of children in eastern 
Europe, and one on a Yiddish folksong which stems from a poem by Shelley, written 
in 1819. 

Eddie Wilson is making a study of ‘‘Common Vegetables in Folklore.” 

Leah Yoffie is preparing for publication a group of American ballads and folksongs which 
she collected a number of years ago in St. Louis and St. Charles, Missouri. She continues 
to work on her study of the Hebrew Feast of Purim. 


OTHER WoRK IN PROGRESS 
Vicente Acosta has completed Corridos in Southern Arizona, a master’s thesis at the 
University of Arizona.. 
Paul Brewster has finished his doctoral dissertation, a study of ‘“The Two Sisters.”’ His 
book, American Non-Singing Games, has been accepted for publication. 


B. H. Bronson writes that publication is now assured for the first volume of his study of 
the Child ballad tunes. 
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Duncan Emrich is at work on an extended definition of American folklore. 

George Herzog is working on Yugoslav folk music, Pima Indian poetry and mythology, 
rhythm in folk music and a book on folk music. 

Moritz Jagendorf is finishing his book, Folkstories of the Lake States, and will soon begin 
work on the folklore which he collected in Europe during a five-month trip in 1951. 
G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. is working on a book, British Broadside Balladry in America: A 
Descriptive Study and a Bibliographical Syllabus. A companion volume to his Native 
American Balladry, this study will deal with those ballads which, though not included 
in the Child collection, are currently in tradition in the United States and Canada. 

At least 250 English, Scottish, Irish, and Australian ballads will be considered. 

MacEdward Leach has a book in progress: Ballads and Songs of the Outports of Newfound- 
land. 

Dr. Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Section, Library of Congress, writes: ‘‘In the 
collection of recorded material from the field, the Folklore Section will shift emphasis 
from folk song and folk music to folk speech and language per se, and to the materials of 
folklore conveyed through folk speech and language, i.e., legends, tales, stories, personal 
accounts and experiences relating to all the fields of folklore, including Folk Architec- 
ture, Folk Art, Folk Craft and Industry, Folk History, Folk Science, Folk Literature, 
Folk Law, Beliefs, and Customs. The use of tape recorders makes such field recordings 
possible and desirable at this time. The cooperation of qualified scholars is requested.” 

Margot Mayo is getting down the tunes of Catalonian songs and dances which she and 
her American Square Dance Group have been learning from a group of Catalans. 

Bruno Nettl is doing graduate work on Shawnee music and Amish folksongs. 

J. Russell Reaver has completed a partial classification of his large collection of southern 
tall tales, and has prepared representative manuscripts for publication. He has finished 
also an article on “Legends of the King’s Highway (Anecdotes from St. Augustine)” 
and is at work on another, ‘‘Folk Beliefs from North Georgia.” 

Leonard Roberts is making a comprehensive folkloristic study of the Pine Mountain, 
Kentucky, community where he is now in residence. He is concurrently working to 
complete his doctoral dissertation, ‘Eastern Kentucky Folklore: A Collection and a 
Study.” 

D. K. Wilgus is gathering material for a study of the relationship between native American 
ballads and commercial phonograph recordings. He has temporarily suspended work on 
his article on “‘King James and Brown” (Child 180). 





Notices FOR ‘‘WoRK IN PROGRESS: 1952” 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘Work in Progress: 1952”’ should be sent to Tristram P. Coffin, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, by October 15. 
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TEN GAMEs From Evurope:—Numbers 1-8 of the following games I owe to the 
kindness of Miss Christine Baumann, of Dornach, Switzerland. For 9 and 10 I am indebted 
to Miss Georgia Tarsouli, of Athens. All were sent me in 1947. 


1. “SCHWARZER MANN” 


All the players except one take their places on one of two parallel lines drawn on the 
ground some distance apart. The ‘‘black man” stations himself midway between the 
lines. Then he advances slowly toward the others, crying, ‘‘Who is afraid of the black 
man?’’ They shout, “I’m not!” and start running toward the opposite line, while the 
“black man” tries to catch them before they can reach it. All those to whom he succeeds 
in giving three strokes must join hands and help him to catch the rest. If any lose their 
grip, they must drop out. The last player to be caught becomes ‘‘black man” in the next 
game. 


2. “BAR AM SEIL” 


One boy is the bear; another is the keeper. The bear sits on a stone, growling. In one 
hand the keeper holds one end of a rope some four or five feet long, which is tied about 
the bear’s middle. In the other hand he holds a handkerchief. The keeper calls out, ‘‘Here 
is the big bear; you can see him dance!”’ The others, also holding handkerchiefs, try to 
strike the bear with them without being hit by the keeper. The first player whom the 
keeper succeeds in striking must take the bear’s place. 


3. “DEN DrITTEN ABSCHLAGEN”’ 


Players arrange themselves in parallel lines several yards apart. A player from one 
side advances toward the other. As he approaches, all on the second side extend their 
hands. The first player then strikes three times. All three strokes may fall on the same 
hand, or the player may strike two or three different hands. The one on whose hand the 
third stroke falls must try to catch the first player before the latter can reach his home 
base. If the pursuer fails, he must join the first player’s group. Someone from the second 
group now advances to the other side, and the performance is repeated. The game ends 
when one side has lost all its players. 


4. “Sack SPRINGEN”’ 


The players form a circle, with one of their number in the center. He swings around a 
rope, to the end of which is tied a sack. The others must jump over this as he swings. 
Each one touched by the sack must leave the circle; the last one to be touched is the 
winner of the game. 


5. “Hascu, Hascn”’ 


All the other players stand in double file behind the first, who stands alone. The latter 
claps his hands and calls out, ‘“‘Catch, catch!’ The last two in line then run to secure a 
position at the front, one stepping out to the left of his line, the other to the right of his. 
The first player tries to catch one of them and thus prevent their meeting at the head 
of the line. If he fails, they hold their position at the head, and the first player calls for 
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the next couple to run. If the first player succeeds in touching a runner, the latter’s 
partner must take the first player's place and the first player becomes the partner of the 
one he has touched. 


6. 


In this game, two children clasp each other’s hands and hold them up to form an arch, 
All the others form in a single line and walk under. At the last word of the verse the 
“bridge” comes down and catches the player who happens to be under it. Each captive 
takes his position behind whichever of the first two players he prefers. When all have been 
captured, the first two players tell them which of the two sides is heaven and which is 
hell. Then those who are little angels sit, one after the other, on the arms of the bridge 
and are swung gently to and fro to these words: 


Die Engelchen werden geschaukelt, geschaukelt, etc. 


The little devils must stand between the arms of the first two players, who shake them 
furiously to the accompaniment of: 


Die Teufelchen werden geschiittelt, geriittelt, geschiittelt. 
The verse sung during the first part of the game runs as follows: 


Machet auf das Tor, machet auf das Tor, 
Es kommt ein goldner Wagen. 

Wer sitzt darin, wer sitzt darin? 

Ein Mann mit goldnen Haaren. 

Was will er denn, was will er denn? 

Er will die Schénste haben. 


7- 
All the players but one form a circle, around which the latter walks as the others sing 
the following verse: 
Ist die schwarze Kéchin da?—Nein, nein, nein! 
Dreimal muss ich rum marschieren, 
S’vierte Mal den Kopf verlieren, 
S’fiinfte Mal muss sagen: 
Du bist schén und du bist schén 
Und du bist die allerschénste. 


At the words ‘‘Und du bist die allerschénste,’’ he takes one of the players out of the 
circle. The one selected now accompanies him as he walks around the circle again to make 
another selection. The last one remaining in the circle is called the black kitchen-maid, 
and the verse changes to: 


Ist die schwarze Kéchin da?—Ja, ja, ja! 
Da steht sie ja, da steht sie ja, pfui, pfui, pfui! 


8. 
All but one of the players arrange themselves in a cricle. The extra player, the ‘‘Zip- 
felmiitze,’’ walks about inside it while they sing the following verse: 
Es geht eine Zipfelmiitz in unserm Kreis herum! 
Dreimal drei ist neune, du weisst ja wie ich’s meine 
Zwanzig ist gleich zweimal zehn, Zipfelmiitz bleib stehn! 
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At the words ‘‘Zipfelmiitz bleib stehn!’’ he stops before one of the other players. The 
two shake hands, then clap them, and do a little dance together as they sing 


Sie riittelt sich, sie schiittelt sich 
Sie wirft ihr Sackchen hinter sich 
Sie klatschen in die Hand, wir beide sind verwandt! 


9. “TlovAddes xal rerewoi 


This is a game which is played by children and adults alike. One of the players selects 
some family living in the village and counts the number of men and women in it. Then 
he says to the others, ‘‘There is a house where there are to be found three cocks, four 
hens, and two chickens. What house is it?” The others then ask, “Where are they, in 
our parish or outside it?” Having received a reply to this question, they try to guess the 
identity of the family. The player who is successful takes the place of the questioner. If 
no one succeeds in identifying the family, they call upon the questioner to answer his own 
question. Then he says, “I roll you here and there, and then I throw you in the rubbish, 
and after that I cast you into the shambles, and then I take you to the river to bathe you, 
and I snatch you from there and throw you into the house of —— and there you will 
find the three cocks, the four hens, and the two chickens.”’ 

In a variant, the questioner asks the player who is unable to guess, ‘“‘What will you give 
me to answer the question?” and the other replies, ‘‘I will give you the keys of the fortress.” 
To the successful guesser the questioner calls, ‘‘Bravo! Take now as your reward a boat 
filled with sugar or nuts or figs.’ 


[a2] 


10. “IIéca pidAa exer 76 Sevrpi 


This game is a favorite among boys of ten to fourteen years of age, but is sometimes 
played by girls as well. One player, chosen by lot, seats himself on a stool or a stone, 
Another comes up behind him and with his left hand covers the first player’s eyes, at 
the same time holding up any number of fingers of the right hand. As he does so, he asks, 
‘‘How many leaves has the tree?’’ and the other must guess the number of fingers extended. 
If the guess is correct, the two exchange places. If it is not correct, the unlucky guesser 
must carry the other on his back. 

Arkadelphia, Arkansas Pau G. BREWSTER 
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u will Olcutt Sanders, ‘‘The Texas Cattle Country and Cowboy Square Dance,” 22-26. 
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u give “The Folk Dances of Canada,” (summary), 29. Sirvart Poladian, ‘Melodic Contour 
ress,” in Traditional Music,” 30-35. Herbert Halpert, ‘Vitality of Tradition and Local Songs,” 
| boat 35-40. Jasimuddin, ‘‘Folk Music of East Pakistan,” 41-44. Samuel P. Bayard, 


“Principal Versions of an International Folk Tune,’ 44-50. Bertrand H. Bronson, 
“Melodic Stability in Oral Transmission,” 50-55. Ayalah Kaufman, ‘Indigenous and 
Imported Elements in the new Folk Dance in Israel,” (summary), 55-57. Albert B. 


times Lord, “Yugoslav Epic Folk Poetry,” 57-61. George Herzog, ‘The Music of Yugoslav 
stone, Heroic Epic Folk Poetry,” 62-64. Ake Campbell, ‘‘Herdsman’s Song and Yoik in 
es, at Northern Sweden,” 64-66. Jonas Balys, ‘‘Lithuanian Folk Songs in the UnitedStates,” 
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nded. Folk Songs,” 70-73. Ben Gray Lumpkin, “Traditional Folk Songs Available on 
lesser Commercial Phonograph Records,” (summary), 74-76. Warren E. Roberts, “Comic 

Elements in the English Traditional Ballad,” 76-80. Marius Barbeau, ‘‘The Dragon 
‘ER Myths and Ritual Songs of the Iroquoians,” 81-85. Otto Andersson, ‘Folk Music 


and Art Music,” (summary), 85. Paul Nettl, “Musical Folklore of the Baroque Period 
in Austria,” (summary), 85-86. Richard A. Waterman, ‘Gospel Hymns of a Negro 
Church in Chicago,” 87-91. Ivan H. Walton, ‘‘Songs of the Great Lakes Sailors,’”’ 93-96. 
Gertrude P. Kurath, “Iroquois Midwinter Medicine Rites,” 96-100. Charles Seeger, 
“An Instantaneous Music Notator,” 103-106. H. Hickman, ‘Notes on an Egyptian 
Wind Instrument,” 108-109. Notes and News, 110-113. Reports from Correspondents 
and National Organizations,” 114-116. Publications Received, 117-137. 

Laos, 1 (1951), 7-206. Sigurd Erixon, “‘Ethnologie régionale ou folklore,’ 9-19. Raffaele 
Corso, “‘La coordination des différents points de vue du folklore,” 20-27. Milovan 
Gavazzi, ‘‘Zu den gemeineuropiischen Forschungsplanen,”’ 28-30; “Die Forschungsevi- 
denz,”’ 31. Sigfrid Svensson, ‘‘Tradition und Veranderungen in der Volkskultur,”” 32-47. 
Kustaa Vilkuna, “L’ethnographie finno-ougrienne cherche sa voie,” 48-57. Nils Lid, 
“The Mythical Realm of the Far North,” 38-66. Leopold Schmidt, “‘Pelops und die 
Haselhexe,”’ 67-78. Sigurd Erixon, ‘‘Metaphorical Language and Custom,” 79-82. 
Wilhelm Pessler, ‘Die Zeit als volkskundliches Problem,” 83-95. Richard Weiss, 
“Sprachgrenzen und Konfessionsgrenzen als Kultergrenzen,” 96-110. Ake Campbell, 
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Jorg E. Dias, ‘“‘Die portugiesischen und spanischen Pfliige,”” 121-138. Gustav Rank, 
“Baltic Farm-House Types, their Regional Distribution and Historical Stratification,” 
139-153. Arthur Haberlandt, ‘““Wege und Ziele der ésterreichischen Volkskunde,” 
154-164. André Varagnac, “Folklore et civilisation traditionnelle dans le monde 
moderne,” 165-168. Iorwerth C. Peate, ‘The Welsh Folk Museum and its Develop. 
ment,” 169-179. Caoimhin O Danachair, “Irish Folk Narrative on Sound Records,” 
180-186. Axel Steensberg, ‘‘Modern Research on Agrarian History,”’ 187-201. Robert 
Wildhaber, “Die Volkskundliche Bibliographie,"”” 202-204. Sigurd Erixon, “Newer 
Atlas Organizations and their Activities,’’ 205-206. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ahmad, Zainal-’Abidin bin, ‘Some Malay Legendary Tales,” Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 24:1 (Feb., 1951), 77-89. 

Aichner, P. “Some Customs and Practices amongst Land Dayaks,”” Sarawak Museum 
Journal, § (Sept., 1950), 221-223. 

Bakar, Syed Abu, “The Malay Boat Launching Ceremony,” Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 24:1 (Feb., 1951), 181-183. [A pre-Islamic super- 
stitious rite of fishermen. Cf. Teo Teng Hong.] 

Bell, F. L. S., “The Narrative in Tanda,”’ Mankind, 4 (Sept., 1948), 24-30. [One of a 
series of articles.] 

Brewer, W. D., “Patterns of Gesture Among the Levantine Arabs,” American Anthr- 
pologist, 53 (Apr.—June, 1951), 232-237. 

Casal, U. A., “Ramblings in Chinese and Japanese Lore,”’ Ethnos, 15: 1-2 (1950), 33-45. 

Dave, T. N., “The Institution of Bards in Western India,” Eastern Anthropologist, 4 
(Mar.—Aug., 1951), 166-171. 

Densmore, Frances, “Communication with the Dead as practised by the American 
Indians,” Man, 50 (Apr., 1950), 40-41. 

Densmore, Frances, ‘Three Parallels between the Seminole Indians and the Ancient 
Greeks,” The Masterkey, 25 (May-June, 1951), 76-78. [In custom, belief, and poetry] 

Ehrenfels, U. R., “World Creation Myth and Bilateral Organization among Kadar of 
Cochin,”’ Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, n. s., 3 (1949), 13-23. 

Elbert, Samuel H., “Hawaiian Literary Style and Culture,” American Anthropologist, 
53 (July—Sept., 1951), 345-354. [An analysis based on 900 pages of folktales in the 
original Hawaiian.] 

Erixon, Sigurd, “‘An Introduction to Folklife Research on Nordic Ethnology,” Folk-Liv, 
14-15 (1950-51), 5-15. 

Ettlinger, Ellen, ‘Novel Approaches to the Folklore of Oxfordshire,” Folk-Liv, 14-15 
(1950-51), 87-94. 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E., ‘‘Ghostly Vengeance among the Luo of Kenya,” Man, 50 
(July, 1950), 86-87. 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E., ‘‘Some Features and Forms of Nuer Sacrifices,’’ Africa, 21 
(Apr., 1951), 112-121. [Sacrificial rituals and beliefs.] 

“Folklore: Short Stories,” Tanganyika Notes and Records, No, 30 (Jan.—June, 1951), 
44-47. [Pt. III: “The Cattle Egret,” ‘“‘The Egret and the Raven,” “‘The Egret and the 
Wagtail,” ‘“The Cock and the Kite.”’] 

Frick, Johann, ““Magic Remedies Used on Sick Children in the Western Valley of 
Sining,”” Anthropos, 46 (Jan.—Apr., 1951), 175-186. Translated from the German by 
James E. Mertz. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph von, ‘‘The Pardhans: the Bards of the Raj Gonds,” 
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Eastern Anthropologist, 4 (Mar.—Aug., 1951), 172-184. [‘‘. . . the Pardhans are the 
guardians of tribal tradition, and it is mainly through them that Gond mythology 
and Gond religion are kept alive and intact.”’] 

Goodbear, Paul Flying Eagle, “Southern Cheyenne Ghost Narratives,” Primitive Man, 
24 (Jan., 1951), 10-20. 

Goswami, P., ‘‘Assamese Marriage Customs: Pre-Nuptial,’’ Eastern Anthropologist, 4 
(Mar.—Aug., 1951), 133-149. [Songs, rites, omens, myths.] 

Haas, Mary R., “Interlingual Word Taboos,” American Anthropologist, 53 (July-Sept., 
1951), 338-344- 

Haavio, Elsa-Enajarvi, ‘“‘On the Performance of the Finnish Folk Runes. Two-part 
Singing,” Folk-Liv, 14-15 (1950-51), 130-166. 

Harries, Lyndon, ‘‘Swahili Epic Literature,” Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 30 
(Jan.—June, 1951), 73-77- 

Headly D., ‘Some Bisaya Folk-Lore,”’ Sarawak Museum Journal, 5 (Sept., 1950), 187- 
192. [A Flood myth.] 

Hodge, F. W., “Zuni Witchcraft Again,” The Masterkey, 25 (Jan.—Feb., 1951), 7. 

Hong, Teo Teng, ‘(Chinese Ceremonies at the Launching of a New Boat,” Journal of the 
Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 24: 1 (Feb., 1951), 183-186. 

Hughes, H. G. A., “Riddles (Kam’aninga) from the Gilbert Islands,” Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, 59 (Sept., 1950), 241-244. [English translations.] 

Hussain, Syed Khaja Mahboob, ‘‘Koyas,”’ Man in India, 31 (Jan.—Mar., 1951), 33-39. 
[Curse myth, 33. Cf. Ram Chandra Prasad.] 

Jamuh, George, ‘‘Katuong (A Melanau Rite),” Sarawak Museum Journal, 5 (Sept., 
1950), 230-232. [Death rites for unrecovered bodies after drowning or shipwreck.] 

Jeffreys, M. D. W., “Funerary Inversions in Africa,” Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, 4 (1949), 
24-37. [Doing things backwards at funerals.] 

Jeffreys, M. D. W., ‘The Winged Solar Disk, or Ibo ItSi Facial Scarification,” Africa, 31 
(Apr., 1951), 94-111. [Magico-religious practises.] 

Johnny, William, ‘“The Honey Song,”’ Sarawak Museum Journal, § (Sept., 1950), 181-186. 
[A Land Dayak-Malay song to deceive the bees and the tree spirit Sumuk Si Jurai 
when collecting wild honey. English translation.] 

Kaikini, V. M., “Interpretation of Hindu Mythology,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, n.s., 2 (1948), 28-46, 

Karve, Irawati, ‘‘A Marathi Version of the Oedipus Story,” Man, 50 (June, 1950), 
71-72. 

Loch, J. H., “A Tale of Pa’ Kadok,”’ Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 24: 1 (Feb., 1951), 180-181. [Native finds gold in fish, hence today people 
of Lambor will not eat catfish.] 
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The Megalithic Cultures of Melanesia. By Alphonse Riesenfeld. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 
Pp. x + 736, 26 figs., 3 pls., 8 maps. 35 guilders.) 


The sections labeled Mythological Evidence in this very large book will probably 
interest readers of the Journal more than those called Sacred Plants, Prehistoric Objects, 
or left unlabeled but dealing with the stone work and other cultural elements, as well as 
the racial characteristics and migration routes, of an assumed group of immigrants to 
Melanesia from southeastern Asia. The author has extensively used the internal evidence 
of myths together with information he has derived from the distribution of myths in 
Melanesia to support his variant of the “‘megalithic theory.” This is the anthropological 
catchword for that category of historical reconstruction which is best known from the 
writings of W. H. R. Rivers, Elliott Smith, and W. J. Perry. They were the three most 
famous advocates of the theory of a globe-encircling migration of a people of a particular 
racial type who had an elaborate cultural complex of which the construction of megaliths 
isa major mark of identification. Oceania, particularly Melanesia, has exerted a special 
fascination for the followers of the theory, and it is to Melanesia that Dr. Riesenfeld 
limits his study. 

It is a surprise, however, that anyone today follows the “‘megalithic theory,” and it is 
depressing that even the kind of research method used is that of Dr. Riesenfeld’s prede- 
cessors. [t is as if time had stood still, and all that has been learned about the analysis 
of a myth or an adze or human hair had not yet come about. As far as this book is con- 
cerned, Boas and Aarne might never have picked a myth to pieces and Buck and Emory 
might never have looked at a material object. Dr. Riesenfeld’s book is a startling resurrec- 
tion of the past. It may discourage the more objective comparative analysis of information 
from an area that strikes me as the most difficult in Oceania and for which analytical 
pilot-studies of selected phases of culture would be a godsend and an inspiration. Further- 
more, theories such as this linger on to be incorporated into other houses of cards, or 
worse yet, to be cited as if they were generally accepted conclusions in overly facile 
summaries of the past of a nonliterate area. Polynesia and Melanesia particularly suffer 
in this respect. 

Were the reader unfamiliar with the “megalithic theory” the four-page Introduction 
would not enlighten him; he would better start 665 pages later with Conclusions (pp. 
665-685). He will learn there that Dr. Riesenfeld believes that a “‘light-skinned, wavy 
or straight-haired, mongoloid people” of tall stature who spoke Austronesian languages 
and had a ‘‘natural migratory tendency of great force’ left southeastern Asia and traveled 
through Indonesia into Melanesia, ‘‘using probably big outrigger canoes.’’ These sea- 
farers enslaved the aborigines who were ‘‘Papuans’”’ of a different physical type and less 
advanced culture. Then a flare-up of their wanderlust combined with the pressure from 
incoming ‘‘Melanesians’”’ who were different physically and culturally from them and the 
“Papuans”’ led the Megalithic People to leave for Polynesia. That they had a ‘‘relatively 
uniform culture’’ is regarded as evident ‘‘from the identical prehistoric finds, the identical 
use of sacred plants, the same racial characteristics and above all the astonishing identity 
of the myths of the stone-using immigrants.” 

Elements of the culture which Dr. Riesenfeld regards the Megalithic People as having 
brought into Melanesia include various types of megalithic stone-work, for instance, 
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dolmens; menhirs; and circles, tables, altars, and walls of stone. They are also credited 
with having built the artificial islands. With them also is said to have come the pig and 
“a very highly developed type of agriculture with artificial irrigation or drainage.’’ While 
the author considers that these people introduced a “great variety of food plants, ip 
particular the coconut,” he believes, the evidence of the myths to the contrary, that they 
did not introduce such other common plants in the area as sugar cane, bananas, and yams 
but merely cultivated and used them more extensively than did the ‘‘Papuans.’’ Other 
introductions credited to them are coiled pottery, stone-carving, petrographs, quad- 
rangular axes, and the wearing of hats. In ritual and magic they used dracaena, croton, 
casuarina, and certain other plants; they included snakes and sharks among the objects 
of their worship; surrounded bonito fishing with ceremony; and had a cult of the dead 
with interment of the dead in a sitting position. They modeled the skulls of enemies, for 
they are supposed to have been headhunters though perhaps not cannibals. 

Following a summary of the route of migration in Melanesia, the author considers, as 
the final phase of his chapter of Conclusions, the matter of the “relative and absolute 
chronology of these migrations.” Speiser’s opinion that the Megalithic People left south- 
eastern Asia to immigrate to the South Seas in the eighth century A.D. seems to be the 
key point to which Dr. Riesenfeld relates his inferences regarding the chronology he 
bases on his interpretation of Melanesian genealogies. 

Dr. Riesenfeld rejects Rivers’ assumption that some of the Megalithic People used 
kava, as he regards kava as having been introduced by the ‘“‘Melanesians.”’ Stating that the 
stone pestles and mortars of the Megalithic People were used to crush their food and not 
gold-bearing quartz, he rejects Perry’s and Elliott Smith’s belief that the quest for gold, 
pearls, and other treasures was the motive for the migration of the stone-users. That there 
is a “genetic relation between sun cult and megaliths in various regions of the globe” as 
claimed by Rivers, Perry, Smith, and Deacon is denied because “‘most of their assumptions 
regarding the existence of an astral cult are based upon special interpretations of certain 
facts.”” The author states that ‘in merely juxtaposing the facts, there is a danger of 
assembling apparently similar, though historically unrelated data.’’ He adds that many 
of these records about astral cults ‘‘are but the fantastic inferences of the recorders 
themselves” (p. 611). These are his major differences with his colleagues. What puzzles 
a nonfollower is that Dr. Riesenfeld does not see that the method of research he applies 
to the other elements of his Megalithic Culture is the same as that he attributes to those 
of his colleagues who include sun cults in their versions of the theory. 

The reader’s impression formed from the inadequate Introduction that this book is a 
private and obscure communication is reinforced by the maps, the figures (for example, 
fig. 2), the organization of the text and the form in which the information is presented. 
The maps have been reduced in size and crowded with information until parts of some, 
like Map IV, cannot be deciphered even with a magnifying glass. These are regional maps 
to show the geographical distribution of the Megalithic Culture, or a phase of it, and its 
migration. On page xi is a list of forty-three symbols, each with a brief descriptive key 
of the element of the Megalithic Culture it stands for. These symbols are used on the small 
maps together with red lines and arrows to show the route of migration; much other 
information is also on the map, for example, the names of the mythological characters 
supposed to have been the leaders, introducers, and carriers of the culture. Their wander- 
ings, “‘generally in a west-easterly direction,” as told in the myths form a major basis for 
the author in determining the migration of the Megalithic People. It isa test of the reader's 
patience as to how many inches of a route he can decipher even on a comparatively easy 
map like the first before frustration overcomes him, for he must keep turning back to page 
xi (the first map follows p. 118) to interpret the symbol and back through the difficult text 
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to hunt up the myth which might give the clue to the meaning of those items which are 
on the map but are not in the list of symbols. 

Between the Introduction and the Conclusions are seven chapters, the first of which, 
Megalithic Monuments and Megalithic Culture, is over six hundred pages long and is an 
assemblage of information island by island, archipelago by archipelago. The first line 
plunges the reader into a reference from the New Hebrides. The material from each island 
is sometimes but not always arranged with side headings for Sacred Plants, Prehistoric 
Objects, and Mythological Evidence, but not for the other subjects. However, the head- 
ings mean little, for information on other aspects are also included under them, perhaps 
because of the author’s view that the elements constituting the Megalithic Culture are 
“genetically related.” The other six chapters take up separately the problems of sun cult, 
pottery, quadrangular axes, and sacred plants; the relation between Rivers’ ‘‘Kava- 
People” and the Megalithic Culture; and the question of whether or not the stone-using 
immigrants were cannibals. There are literally 1001 references. That any important source 
on Melanesia should be omitted is incredible, yet somehow Sarfert and Damm’s Luanguia 
und Nukumanu in the Thiienius-edited reports of the Siidsee-Expedition was overlooked 
as was Firth’s fuller descriptions of Tikopia stone-work. 

The principle followed in selecting information for inclusion as being megalithic is never 
stated. The reader, however, concludes that it is that of rolling a snowball which gathers 
up everything detachable in its path. This principle results in an entity of sorts, which 
when applied to cultural elements becomes the Megalithic Culture. New Hebrides is 
where the ball is formed and starts rolling because the author considers the fullest 
information about megaliths to come from there; he then passes on successively to the 
islands about which information is less complete. Once the snowball has started any 
element gathered up anywhere is interpreted as part of the culture if it is even remotely 
like what has already got into the snowball, that is, unless it has to do with elements like 
cannibalism and kava which are excluded as not belonging to the culture. 

The careful identification of compared elements to ensure that they are really similar 
is ignored. For example, the widespread myth about a people who ignorant of childbirth 
cut open a mother’s belly to remove the child is regarded as probably the same myth as 
that about a blind woman’s eyes being cut open to improve her sight. As the first theme 
which has been rated as one of the myths associated with the Megalithic Culture does not 
occur in the archipelago where the second happens to be, the two themes are equated, 
and thereby one more bit of ‘‘evidence”’ is found to show that the archipelago was a way 
station of the Megalithic People. This procedure occurs over and over again. 

The existence of a custom as part of the Megalithic Culture is established by its being 
mentioned in a myth unless that custom has been rated as nonmegalithic. For example, 
the mythological hero Ambat had a stone bowl which proves that stone bowls and Ambat 
and the Megalithic Culture are “genetically related.” Another hero somewhere else 
who, like Ambat, has a stone bowl and uses it to pound his pudding in is thus on three 
counts a Megalithic Hero. But when the culture heroes are credited by narrators with 
introducing the bullroarer, sacred bamboo pipes, sodomy, and kava, elements which 
“are certainly Melanesian’”’ and nonmegalithic, then the mention of these elements in the 
myths ‘‘can only be a subsequent adaptation and does not correspond to the actual facts, 
an adaptation, of which the attribution of the introduction of tobacco to some of these 
culture heroes is another example” (p. 495). The physical type of the people is also 
learned from the myths, for the heroes have white or red skins, long noses, and wavy 
or smooth hair. 

Of the importance of myths to his theory, Dr. Riesenfeld states (p. 3) that ‘‘in the 
reconstruction of historical events we have no other means at our disposal so direct as the 
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study of myths, a most important type of information which cannot be neglected in a 
work such as the present.” The Megalithic People, he believes (p. 667), had “‘an extremely 
rich mythology with innumerable typical themes which are to be found over and over 
again over wide areas of Melanesia, with striking similarity.” These myths “are full of 
indications relating to the history, and there is no other culture in Melanesia whose 
representatives have such a highly developed awareness of historical events . . .” They 
expressed this trait in commemorating their ancestors in stone work which kept alive 
the memory of the ancestors for many generations. ‘These facts are borne out by the 
Polynesians whose sense of history is unequalled in the whole of the South Seas, and it is 
to Polynesia that the stone-using immigrants went after having passed through Mela- 
nesia.”’ And yet, as far as I can comprehend the information presented, the myths quoted 
in the text would not be those of the supposedly historically-minded Megalithic People 
who came from the sky and then left the world with all their good things much to 
“‘Papuan”’ regret, but would be the myths of the ‘‘Papuans” and ‘‘Melanesians,”’ and the 
historical awareness of the ‘“‘Papuans’”’ is rated by the author as but “‘slightly developed” 
and their myths as containing scarcely any historical information. 

Not since R. B. Dixon’s Oceanic Mythology has so much Melanesian mythology been 
brought together for comparison within the covers of one book. An opportune base of 
sorts is provided to ponder the problems of Melanesian mythology independently of the 
author’s theory. However, the snyoptic material is presented in too unorganized a fashion 
for the book to serve (like R. W. Williamson’s many volumes on central Polynesian 
religious and political systems) as a secondary source, a compendium of references, to be 
used independently of the author’s theory. 

Melanesian and Polynesian research would be farther along today if the myths and 
genealogies had never been used as a source of direct evidence about the large-scale move- 
ments of peoples, a method which has involved each theorist picking out from the narra- 
tive or genealogy what he considered ‘‘fact’’ and throwing the rest away as “myth” or 
later-day interpolation. Tylor’s remark that far from elucidating history the myths need 
history to elucidate them fits my feeling. 


University of Hawati, KATHARINE LUOMALA 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. By Charles Haywood. (New 
York: Greenberg, 1951. Pp. xxx + 1292. $27.50.) 


The bibliographer is the most unselfish of scholars. Few testimonial dinners are given 
to him; few festschrifts are compiled in his honor. His name will be just an item in suc- 
ceeding bibliographies. Yet daily his work may save long hours of search by his fellow 
scholars, may reveal aspects of their subjects they had not realized. And paradoxically 
those who make most use of him are likely to be most vociferous in criticism when they 
discover an omission or an incorrect reference. 

Charles Haywood in A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong has done 
this unselfish service for those working in American folklore. For over ten years he has 
labored over this, the most comprehensive bibliography of American folklore ever made. 
It is a book of 1159 large pages, two columns to the page—some 40,000 entries in all and 
cross-indexed in the 131 pages (three columns to the page) of index. 

The Bibliography is laid out in two parts. Book I, ‘‘The American People North of 
Mexico,” attempts to list the folklore of all the people of the United States and Canada 
with the exception of the Indians. Book II does the same for the Indians north of Mexico, 
Book I is divided into five parts: (1) General bibliography of folklore and folksong, 
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(2) Regional bibliographies (Northeast, South, Midwest, Southwest, West, Northwest), 
each carrying bibliographical references divided into Folklore and Folksong; (3) Ethnic 
bibliographies of which a large section lists Negro folklore and folksong. This section 
includes also the Negro of the West Indies and the Creole. The remainder of this section 
lists the folklore and folksong of the non-English speaking groups in America. (4) Occupa- 
tional bibliography—cowboy, lumberjack, etc. (5) Miscellaneous. Here is listed folklore 
and folksong under the categories of American characters, American wars, the Shakers, 
White spirituals. 

Part I of book II isa general bibliography of Indian folklore and of Indian music divided 
into dance, arrangements, recordings. Part II follows the same plan for each of the ten 
culture areas as differentiated on Murdock’s American Indian Tribal Map. In each 
section the bibliography of the region in general is listed under Folklore and Folksong, 
then that of each tribe in the area. 

This plan of organization means a good bit of duplication, but then any plan short of a 
straight alphabetical listing would inevitably involve repetition. The Index, of course, 
serves to catch all listings and serves as a cross reference. One might question the co- 
ordination given to folklore and folksong. Is folksong less a part of folklore than folktale? 
Is it more of a separate category than folk medicine or folk humor? It makes no practical 
difference but creates, it seems to me, a wrong emphasis. One must object, however, to 
the inclusion of Creole under Negro. The term Creole is, of course, now very loosely used, 
but Creole culture is certainly not basically Negro. 

Any work so large as this and one whose making has spread over ten years is certain 
to show errors of listing and of spelling, many of them faulty proofreading. With full 
awareness of the almost impossible task of securing accuracy, one yet feels that too 
many errors are here. Such mistakes as the following are found throughout the book. 
These are noted here to indicate the kind of error and omission that is typical. The Folk- 
song Society of the North-East is listed without dates, as if it were still in existence, 
and all references to its publications are given as FSSNE. The publication is the Bulletin 
of the Folksong Society of the North-East and consequently should be listed BFSSNE in 
the Key to Abbreviations. Neither FSSNE nor BFSSNE is in the Index. O Keh not 
O Key; Child not Childs (xix). Louis not Louise Chappele (p. 282). ‘Little Brown Bulls” 
is page 634b, not 643b. Under “Barbara Allen” (p. 127) is the entry ‘‘Molly Malone, 
vocal and orchestra V-35710”’ and two entries down, ‘“‘Maxine Sullivan, vocal with John 
Kirby and orchestra, CO-35710,’’ and on page 130 under ‘‘Molly Malone”’ is the entry 
“Maxine Sullivan, vocal with John Kirby and his orchestra, CO-35710.” 

The Bibliography is probably most accurate and complete in the section concerned with 
folk music, but even there are errors and omissions. The General Bibliography should 
list Entwistle’s European Balladry (his article on ballad melodies is noted); Kurt Adler’s 
Songs of Many Wars; Child’s “Ballad Poetry” in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia; Ad- 
venture Magazine. 

Gable’s excellent bibliography of Robin Hood should certainly have been consulted 
and included here. One can add many references to almost every song or ballad title; for 
example, for ‘Lord Lovel” add JAF, 23 (1910), 381; 48 (1935), 303; N. Amer. Rev., 
228; for ‘‘Sir Lionel,’ JA F, 54 (1941), 84; MLR, 11, 396. There should be a cross reference 
to “Old Bangum.”’ 

Since the Bibliography attempts to notice the occurrence of ballads in periodicals, 
why not also in books? A few books, for example, Margaret Dodd’s Ballads and Songs of 
America, are analyzed, but most of them are not. Likewise some albums are analyzed as to 
content, some not. Many of the listings of records are incomplete. There are many more 
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recordings of “Barbara Allen” than the nine listed—(O’Doherty, Reed, Stafford, The 
Vagabonds, Nicholson, etc.) 

Many ballads and folksongs are inadequately treated or not at all. “Fair Charlotte” 
is noted under Barry’s article in BFSSNE, 8, 17. Barry’s later article in the Bulletin, 
which revises the opinions expressed in vol. 8, should be noted and likewise the various 
notices of ‘Fair Charlotte” in JAF, e.g. 25 (1912), 156-168. No mention is made of such 
common songs as ‘Peter Amberley,” ‘The Bigler’s Crew,” “Boll Weevil,” ‘Floyd 
Collins,” “The Backwoodsman.” “Florella” is not in the Index, but ‘Pearl Bryan”’ is; 
“Claude Allen” is mentioned but not ‘‘Sidney.” The only reference to ‘“‘The Flying Cloud” 
is to Dean’s book. Barry’s articles on “The Jam on Gerry’s Rock”’ are listed but not the 
most important study of the song, that by Mrs. Eckstrom. 

Even casual browsing turns up important omissions. Under “Paul Bunyan,” Laughead’s 
early pamphlets are missing though they practically create the legend. One misses also 
Richard Dorson’s many articles and books in American folklore and likewise those of 
Campa. ‘‘Tar Baby” is not in the Index, nor is “Leadbelly.” 

Turning to one of the ethnic groups—the Pennsylvania German (Dutch), we find 
the same sort of gaps. Add to the General Bibliography: Frick, W. K., “Pennsylvania 
German Literature,” Muhlenberg Monthly, 5, 77-79; 104-108; 139-140; Haertel, M. H., 
German Liierature in American Magazines 1846 to 1880, University of Wisconsin Bull. 
263; Meynen, Emil, Bibliography on German Settlements in Colonial North America 
(Leipzig, 1937). Under Periodicals add: Rauch, E. A., The Pennsylvania Dutchman 
(Lancaster, 1873); Saur, Christopher, Ein Geistliches Magazien (1764). Under General 
Studies add: Fisher, Henry L., Olden Times, or Pennsylvania Rural Life some Fifty Years 
Ago (York, 1888); Gibson, John, History of York County, Pa. (York, 1886); Gilbert, 
Russel W., A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans (Gettysburg, 1947); Kapp, Friedrich, 
Franz Daniel Pastorius’ Beschreibung von Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1811); Klein, H. J., 
History and Customs of the Amish People (York, 1946); Kuhns, Oscar, German and Swiss 
Settlements of Pennsylvania (New York, 1901); Mittelberger, Gottleib, Reise nach Penn- 
syluanien in Jahr 1750 und Ruckreise nach Teutschland im Jahr 1754 (Stuttgart, 1756); 
Rush, Benjamin, An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 
More specifically concerned with folklore as such are: Barber, Edwin A., Tulip Ware of the 
Pennsylvania Potters (Philadelphia, 1903); Bourneman, Henry S., Pennsylvania German 
Illuminated Manuscripts (Norristown, 1937); Fogel, Edwin M., Proverbs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans (Norristown, 1929); Mitchell, E. V., Jt’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom 
(New York, 1947). Dozens of books could be mentioned that make use of Pennsylvania 
Dutch folklore in novel or story or essay that are not noticed here. Only one of Helen R. 
Martin’s twenty-eight books is listed, and it is not Tillie; a Mennonite Maid. Elsie Sing- 
master is not noticed at all. Only two of Weygandt’s seven books concerned with Penn- 
sylvania Dutch customs, folklore, and stories are included. There is nothing of Wollen- 
weber. Any bibliography of Pennsylvania Dutch folklore should mention the column 
“Pennsylfawnisch Eck” edited by Preston A. Barba in the Morning Call (Allentown). 

Other categories of the Bibliography show the same weakness. Probably a bibliography 
of American folklore should not aim at completeness but rather should be selective and 
critical. The mass of material that can be subsumed under the category Folklore makes 
completeness of listing well-nigh impossible on account of such practical considerations 
as printing costs. I suspect that Mr. Haywood, initially aiming at completeness, found 
himself, as his material grew beyond all expectations, becoming more and more selective. 
This resulted in the mixed emphasis to be noted in the book. It is easier, of course, to do 
a complete bibliography than a good critical one. 

In spite of weaknesses partly inherent, this is a very valuable book for the work table 
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of the scholar in folklore. Here in one voiume is an immense bibliography, enough to lead 
one into any aspect of American folklore. It is too bad that the price must be so high that 
the book will perforce find its way to public libraries rather than to the shelves of 
scholar-teachers. 


University of Pennsylvania, MacEpwarp LEACH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvanta 


Stjérngossarna. Deras Visor och Julspel. By Hilding Celander. (Stockholm: Nordiska 
Museets Handlingar, 38, 1950. Pp. 500. Illustrations.) 


Professor Celander is an eminent authority on Scandinavian Christmas customs and 
their history. The most comprehensive study done in the subject is his two-volume work, 
Nordisk Jul (‘Scandinavian Christmas”). His present book is the result of forty years’ 
study of the popular customs and folksongs connected with the “‘star-singers play,”’ the 
Scandinavian adaptation of the old German Sternsingerspiel. Noteworthy among the 
multitude of former publications on the topic are two essays by the same author: “Till 
de svenska stjarnspelens historia’ (Folkminnen och Folktankar, 1940) and Ndgra danska 
och svenska julvisor (Géteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhetssamhalles Handlingar, 
1946). A detailed study of the corresponding Danish traditions was recently done by A. F. 
Schmidt in ‘‘Helligtrekongersangere i Danmark”’ (Arv, 1948). 

The term “‘star-singers” or “‘star-boys’’ refers to a popular dramatizing of the Biblical 
story of the three Magi, Herod, and the Slaughter of the Innocents. As a folk custom it 
entered the Scandinavian countries well over 300 years ago from central Europe, where 
it long since existed as a popular imitation of the medieval liturgical drama. From the 
beginning it belonged to the celebration of Epiphany and continued to do so also in 
Scandinavian communities. The participants carried with them an illuminated paper 
lantern in the shape of a star, corresponding to the “‘star’’ that preceded the Magi on 
their way to the manger at the medieval church-drama (ludus de stella). Probably older 
in Denmark than in Sweden, the custom drew in the latter country also from sources 
within older native folk-traditions and became in course of time the most popular, the 
richest developed, and by far the most varied of Swedish peasant pageants with offshoots 
also into Norway and the Swedish-speaking areas of Finland. 

The detailed description and analysis of the Swedish, Swedo-Finnish, and Norwegian 
material is preceded by a general discussion of the continental prototypes (pp. 15-48). 
The songs and dialogues in their Scandinavian form do not offer any direct historical 
connection with the older liturgical drama. Nevertheless, Professor Celander’s exposition 
shows a twofold continental origin of the Scandinavian star-plays: (1) Sternsingen, 
that in Germany is known in almost the same form from the sixteenth century until our 
times and with the participants, at least in some places, dressed up as the three Magi, 
(2) Sternsingerspiel, (the star-singers’ play) with dialogues added to the song and with 
an increased number of characters (besides the Magi, there are Herod and his servant, 
Mary, Joseph, the Shepherds, and the Angels). A subsequent detailed study of the dia- 
logues in the Swedish star-plays (pp. 299-323) shows that the Silesian Herod-plays, a 
more elaborate artistic form of Epiphany play, or probably their popular sources, have 
also added to the Scandinavian tradition. The integration of these elements may have 
taken place already in Germany, though there are no records of any continental Christmas 
play that all by itself fully corresponds to the Swedish star-singers’ play. The song of the 
Magi which in the Swedish tradition always reappears as a narrative chorus, framing 
the dialogues, is in part a borrowing from the Danish type. A fully developed star- 
singers’ play was known in Denmark in the seventeenth century, but this custom soon 
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became prohibited and seems to have disappeared in this country by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On the other hand, the song of the Magi in connection with “star- 
walking’’ has survived as a popular Danish Christmas custom until rather recently. 

In Sweden the star-singers’ play can be traced back to around 1650. To begin with, it 
obtained a foothold in the towns and merged with the much earlier established practice 
by schoolboys to raise funds by singing at Christmas. In rural districts it met vigorous 
predecessors in indigenous peasant pageants still performed, such as going with the 
Yule Goat and St. Stephen’s Singing of December 26, a medieval Swedish custom con- 
nected with the guilds of the youths and their horse-racing at Christmas. In many places 
the old customs were more or less included in the new; in some places the old ones held 
the upper hand. Thus the star-singing was in certain cases transferred from Epiphany to 
St. Stephen’s Day. The patron of the horsemen himself, and the Yule Goat with him, 
appeared together with the Magi and their Biblical companions. Indigenous Christmas 
carols of known and unknown origin and a few popular ballads, notably the St. Stephen's 
stableman’s song, were included in the repertoire of the star-singers and thus preserved 
by them. 

All records before 1850 are given in full in their chronological order (pp. 49-79). The 
extensive material that appears hereafter (about 11,000 records) is given in a representa- 
tive selection and arranged geographically (pp. 80-258). The following chapters (pp. 
259-438) contain a systematic account of the custom, first of its oral and dramatic forms, 
second of its more or less essential ethnographical features. A carefully done analysis of 
the dialogue-texts and the songs also offers criteria for time sequences of concomitant 
elements. The function of each feature in its artistic, religious, or humorous application is 
shown in its interrelation with relevant social and cultural traditions within each locality. 
Leaning upon this excellent organization of his material, the author then has the gratifying 
task of establishing geographical distribution and dissemination (pp. 439-445). 

Finally, a summary is given of the role that the custom has played within different 
occupational and age groups in the population, of the practical purposes it has served, 
its character of being religious folk-art, its mixture of styles, its final degeneration and 
discontinuance of being spontaneous folklore, and its recent revival as applied folklore. 

Supplementary are two distribution maps, a short music appendix, and a summary 
in English. 


Idaho State College, SVEN LILJEBLAD 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Mythos und Kult bei Naturvilkern; Religionswissenschaftliche Betrachtungen. By Ad. E. 
Jensen. (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, Studien zur Kulturkunde. Zehnter Band, 
1951. Pp. vii + 423. D M 24.80.) 


In this book Professor Jensen (Frankfurt a-M.), known for his field work in Ceram 
and Ethiopia, discusses virtually all the topics of concern to comparative religion, using 
data from all over the world, though with a preference for the ‘‘older horticulturists.” 
Since he deals critically with the theories of animism, primeval monotheism, and pre- 
animism, a treatise would be required to do justice to his work. A review must confine 
itself to a few salient points. 

Though avowedly an advocate of the historical approach to culture (p. 11), Dr. Jensen 
here deliberately pursues another goal, viz. the determination of the ultimate meaning 
of religious phenomena. Correctly regarding the interpretations now offered by primitive 
informants as secondary, he proceeds from Leo Frobenius’s conception that any cultural 
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phenomenon arose when the thrill (Ergriffenheit) at some aspect of the universe found 
“expression” (Ausdruck). In the sequel the creative impulse waned, and the expression 
of an originally deep emotion became attenuated, yielding to mere routine-like ‘‘applica- 
tion” (Anwendung) of the primal inspiration. In other words, what was once charged with 
meaning (sinnvoll) is emptied of meaning (sinn-entleert). There are admittedly no objective 
criteria for gauging the proximity of a given feature to its inspirational archetype; every- 
thing hinges on one’s subjective ability to re-experience the creator’s state of mind— 
precisely as one re-lives the greatness of a Shakespearean drama (p. 8). In trying to make 
us better understand the spiritual creations of non-Occidental humanity, the author con- 
cedes the hypothetical nature of his efforts, but contends that the hitherto prevalent 
theories are likewise hypothetical. Moreover, they assume a prehistoric mentality 4 la 
Lévy-Bruhl that conflicts with probability; primeval man was not prelogical as contrasted 
with modern man, who likewise is far from functioning as a logic-chopping machine. 
Characteristic of Professor Jensen’s approach is the repeated declaration that early man 
had true mythical insights (Erkenntnisse) into the nature of reality which do not conflict 
with science because coextensive scientific statements do not exist (p. 403 et passim). 

Myth is considered primary: ceremonial is merely a mimicry of divine actions during a 
mythical period. In this context appears perhaps the author’s most characteristic contri- 
bution, the definition of a type of divinity corresponding to the transformer or culture 
hero, terms Professor Jensen rejects as not adequate to the grandeur of the conception 
(die Grossartigkeit der Erscheinung): Accordingly, he borrows the Marind-anim (New 
Guinea) word dema to designate the category. The mythical era of many primitive tribes 
is peopled by either anthropomorphic, theromorphic, or plantlike beings, the dema, some 
of which—the dema-divinities—create the present order of the universe, terminating 
the mythical period. Typically, the other dema kill the divinity, which is transformed into 
plant species of economic utility, sets out on the first journey to the hereafter, and usually 
assumes lunar shape, symbolizing death and revival. In contrast to the high god, the 
dema is active only in the dim past and does not control human destiny, so that invocation 
would be meaningless. The relevant religious attitude is essentially recollection of the 
divine origin of the present order of things and ceremonial dramatization of the primeval 
occurrences, and especially of the killing of the god (pp. 115-118). 

I find this idea stimulating in the literal meaning of the term, for it suggests an intensive 
world-wide inquiry into the nature of the transformer type as defined by Professor Jensen. 
On specific aspects of his theory I have misgivings. For example, he tends to attach 
genetic significance to the parallel between the horticulturists’ tale of plants springing 
from the body of the slain god and the Eskimo myth of Sedna’s fingers transformed into 
sea mammals. What is more, he connects the head-scratching taboo “‘bei einzelnen Volkern 
in Nord-und Siidamerika” with handless Sedna’s inability to remove impurities from her 
hair. The prohibition, which at first blush is unintelligible, is explained, according to our 
author, when viewed from this angle. In the crises of life, man, i.e. in this case woman more 
particularly, recalls his (her) relationship to the deity and plays the divine role. 

Professor Jensen is very cautious on all pertinent points, neither dogmatizing on the 
suggested historical connection nor assuming that the Sedna myth is the only conceivable 
interpretation of the taboo. However, his mode of approach is clearly discernible in these 
tentative gropings: he regards it as axiomatic that practices or taboos are ultimately 
related to a mythical verity (pp. 174-180). 

This and some of the other postulates set forth in the book I am unable to accept. 
Like ourselves, primitive man does many things that are meaningless; and precisely if we 
accept Professor Jensen’s view of paleolithic and pre-paleolithic mentality, there seems no 
reason for assuming that myriads of years ago he acted only in consonance with a coherent 
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cosmological system. I venture to think that this is a relapse into that intellectualistic 
psychology which the author cogently criticises when considering Tylor’s scheme. 

Specifically, I dissent from the assertions that cult and myth are always closely con. 
nected; that games are derivative from ceremonial; that folktales are degenerate myths, 
It is true that in some areas, e.g. in Australia, the ritual bears a close relationship to the 
mythology, but in others, as frequently in North America, the tie is loose or even absent, 
As to games and Marchen, if man has not completely changed his nature, the sportive 
urge must have been present in early times too. It is not a question of priority, but of 
independence: a game as a form of amusement may be combined with a pre-existing 
ceremony without either game or ceremony originating from the other. Shakespeare's 
fools’ clowning is not the source of his tragic situations or vice versa. 

These considerations to the contrary notwithstanding, the reader will profit from 
Professor Jensen’s broad-gauge survey of a vast ethnographic material from a definite 
point of view. His critique of intellectualistic psychologizing in the study of religion, his 
vindication of early human mentality, his definition of the scope of ‘‘progress’’ in culture, 
are all admirable. Even some of his less convincing statements might suitably become 
starting points for doctoral dissertations. ° 


University of California, RoBeErtT H. Lowie 
Berkeley, California 


The Sculpture of Negro Africa. By Paul S. Wingert. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. x + 96. Map; bibliography; 118 pls. $4.50.) 


The present volume goes far to fill an important desideratum in ethnological studies in 
that it provides by far the best introduction to the study of African sculptural art that 
has yet appeared. Its outstanding contribution is a pioneer attempt to delimit precisely 
a number of art areas based on sculptural styles in place of the much vaguer formulation 
in the earlier literature. Thus, even Kjersmeier’s classic Centres de style de la sculpture 
Negre Africaine suffers from an arbitrary classification of material based on administrative 
and political units. The author faces the facts honestly and arrives at a multiplicity of 
styles (e.g. six in West Africa alone), underlying which, however, a basic unity of African 
approach to three-dimensional form can be discerned. 

The work presents an admirable balance between the artistic and ethnological points 
of view. The formal features on which the author’s obvious appreciation of Negro art is 
founded, are set forth soberly. The rhapsodic incoherences and vague metaphysics of 
much art criticism is fortunately conspicuous by its absence. On the other hand, there is 
an awareness of the functions of the art and its place in Negro African culture although one 
might wish for more elaboration in this regard. Supplied with an excellent set of illustra- 
tions, a bibliography, and a catalogue of existing museum collections in the United States, 
Wingert’s book is well suited as an introduction to the subject of African art for the general 
student. 

A few questions of details may be raised. I miss any mention of the Bidjogo statues of 
the Bissagos Islands off the coast area of Portuguese Guinea in West Africa, illustrated 
in Bernatzik’s Athiopen des Weslens, which would seem to rank as an independent Negro 
style. In certain instances a more precise set of features for defining style seems in order. 
Thus the mask style of the Poro-type secret society found among the Mende and other 
groups in the Liberia-Sierra Leone area is grouped with the Mende style of figure sculp- 
tures as variants of his West Guinea Coast style. The statement that ‘‘The Poro style 
agrees with the Mendi in that its emphasis is on form and volume’”’ strikes one as some- 
what generalized for a conclusion of this kind. In this case, if the styles are considered 
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distinct, we have a situation in which the Mende participate in different stylistic areas 
in different aspects of their plastic art. This seems to be very possibly the case with the 
“Basonge” mask style of the Congo which is distributed among a number of peoples 
who otherwise differ significantly in their art traditions. 

The map which accompanies the work is unsatisfactory in several respects. It does not 
always agree with the delimitation of styles in the text, notably for the Congo. The areas 
assigned to certain peoples are misleadingly large, particularly the Baga and Dogon in 
West Africa. The Dahomean style is shown as dominating the entire present French 
colony of Dahomey whereas it is confined to the area of the aboriginal kingdom in the 
southern part of the area. 

These criticisms are of minor significance in comparison with the real merit of this 
work which constitutes a contribution of major importance to the field of Negro art. 


Columbia University, JosEpH H. GREENBERG 
New York, New York 


Cherokee Dance and Drama. By Frank G. Speck and Leonard Broom in Collaboration 
with Will West Long. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. Pp. xv + 106, 12 figs., 22 pls. $2.50.) 


The title speaks for the contents. Two ethnologists and their Indian informant have 
produced a neat volume on specifically the dances of the Cherokee of Qualla Reservation, 
North Carolina; they have emphasized the choreographic and dramatic aspects and have 
pointed out religious or sociological associations only when necessary. The materials were 
compiled by Speck in the course of numerous field trips in 1929, 1930, 1931, 1934-35, 
winter of 1935-36, again in 1937 and in 1944 for the recording of songs. Broom accom- 
panied Speck in 1935 and 1936, along with several budding ethnologists, notably John 
Witthoft, and he took upon himself the task of editing the entire manuscript. 

The contents are divided into three main categories. Part 1 deals with the origin of 
dance songs and formulas, especially with two versions of the Stone Coat legend (pp. 
13-18). It throws light on the present ritual vestiges and their original significance by 
delightful quotations from travelers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Part 2, pages 19-84, constitutes the body of the monograph. It systematically describes 
the contemporary dances, all of them group performances except for short solos in the 
Booger Dance. The repertory is divided into Winter Dances, namely, Booger or Mask 
Dance, Eagle Dance, and Bear Dance; Summer Dances, including Green Corn Ceremony 
and Ballplayers’ Dance; War Rites, comprising Snake-mask, Brave, and Victory Dances; 
Formal Rites, viz., Beginning, Friendship, and Running Dances; and a long list of Animal 
and Other Rites, such as Beaver, Buffalo, Pigeon, Partridge, Groundhog, Horse, Chicken, 
Corn, Raccoon, and Women-gathering-wood Dances. This chapter concludes with de- 
scriptions of pastimes and contests. 

In part 3, “Animal-hunting Formulas and Rites,” gleaned largely from Mooney, 
include Masks; Bear-, Deer-, Turkey-, and Eagle-hunting; and general formulas, with 
closing remarks on Cherokee attitude toward animals and their spirits. 

This respectable array is treated with a fair amount of detail. When desirable, a para- 
graph on equipment precedes the description. The course of each dance is subdivided into 
headings of First Stage, Second Stage, First Movement, etc. The various forms of rounds, 
single, double, concentric, and the occasional linear patterns, emerge with surprising 
clarity, despite some ambiguous passages (top of p. 49, Corn Dance). Steps receive less 
attention: the shuffle or stomp step is described on page 24, and the grotesque hopping 
of the Boogers can be well visualized as a relative of Iroquois False-face clowning (p. 32). 
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The Eagle-dance crouch is clear enough to the reviewer, perhaps because of visual 
acquaintance with this step: ‘They stoop, bending one knee nearly to the ground and the 
other at right angle” (p. 40, pl. XVb, quoted as illustration, does not correctly represent 
this step). The women’s “shuffle with short steps” in Corn Dance (p. 49) is tantalizing. 
Is this a relative of the Iroquois women’s shuffle step? The frequent and significant 
gestures, on the other hand, are described as vividly as can be expected, for instance, the 
corn-dipping gestures on page 77 and the raccoon-killing mime on page 79. 

Nine delightful diagrams and a key were prepared by Miss Arminta Neal, whose name 
has to be excavated from the preface. As she had not witnessed the ceremonies but worked 
entirely from notes, a few discrepancies are unavoidable and excusable. Her archaic. 
looking stick figurines are not intended so much for scientific choreography as for illustra- 
tion. As such they are useful and ornamental. Musical illustration fares less well. The 
discs were turned over to George Herzog and have been transcribed, according to a 
personal communication; but the notation does not appear in print. Thus this essential 
element is represented by a gaping vacuum. 

One of the most significant contributions, and one too frequently omitted in books on 
folk dances, remains the symbolic interpretation. ‘The principles that insure individual 
health and social welfare . . . are inculcated in the dances” (p. 19). The Booger Dance 
“has a functional value of weakening the harmful powers of alien tribes and races, who, as 
living beings or ghosts, may be responsible for sickness or misfortune’”’ (p. 37). “‘. . . the 
Cherokee show a brutality toward animals unusual among the northerly peoples. This is 
explicit in the Beaver Dance” (p. 96). The overt phallism of the maskers and the erotic 
display in Bear Dance and Friendship Dance are treated with a humor and sympathy 
that points to ancient roots rather than modern decadence. Unfortunately, the magical 
functions have been yielding to missionary antipathy in this Christianized community 
and have become more and more secularized. Their passing within a few years is inevitable, 
in contrast with the situation among the Cayuga, also described by Speck. (See my review 
in JAF, 64 [1951], 139-140.) The authors comment on this process of acculturation and 
on the absorption of new elements into the choreography, such as the men’s guns in 
Corn Dance, and the Horse and Chicken Dances, supposedly predicted by Stone Coat 
(p. 75). 

Together with the photographs of masks and dances, the style and content of these 
fading rites, even in verbal description, add up to a timely contribution, a contribution 
both to cultural study and to choreography. In the twenty-odd years of storage the 
materials have not grown moldy. They are presented with a freshness and simplicity 
which testify to Speck’s honesty and acuteness and to Broom’s devotion to the task. It is 
indeed regrettable that Speck, with all his enthusiasm for dance research, never included 
a choreographer in his expeditions. Even without the services of a specialist and without 
musical correlation, the two ethnologists have achieved the miracle of the first absolutely 
dependable and scientific book on American Indian dance. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P. KURATH 


Some Sex Beliefs and Practices in a Navaho Community. By Flora L. Bailey. (Cambridge: 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, 40: 2, 1950. Pp. xii + 108. $3.00.) 

Compared with their theocratically dominated Pueblo neighbors, the Navaho Indians 
have been hearteningly responsive to field inquiry. Indeed considerable data on their 
society and culture were available before 1940 when the Ramah Project was organized, 
and much has appeared since, particularly from the pen of Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, 
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the director. What was lacking was an intensive study of a small Navaho community 
over a time which, it was believed, would point up basic Navaho patterns and cultural 
dynamics. To this end a group of students and specialists began work in the Ramah region 
in western New Mexico not far from the Zuni Reservation. 

“The aim,”’ writes Professor Kluckhohn, ‘‘is a series of reports, some of them devoted 
to particular topics (basketry, technology in general, history of the community, cere- 
monialism, social organization, physical anthropology, and many others); some centered 
upon more integrative and theoretical aspects such as culture change, socialization, 
population problems, and leadership.” Dr. Bailey’s report is the second of the series to 
appear. 

Dr. Bailey’s monograph brings together material from three localities (Ramah, in 
which roughly three-fourths of it was gathered, Pinedale, and Chaco Canyon) under such 
standard rubrics as Puberty, Marriage, Childbirth, etc., as well as under such infrequently 
found headings as Unusual Births and Aberrant Practices. What results is a body of 
attitudinal and factual data often presented in the words of the informants. These num- 
bered more than 100 in Ramah alone, some forty-two of whom were questioned from a 
“standardized check list.” Eighteen tables arranged according to district and dealing 
with special topics record the number of times particular responses were made. 

Despite the obvious care with which the material was gathered, checked, and annotated 
(considerable mythological comment is included in the notes), and despite the new and 
little reported-on features contained in this monograph, the serious student of com- 
parative society will regret certain of its lacks. Some of these, perhaps even most of them, 
may be laid to the fact that the present monograph is part of a series. But however 
comprehensive the plan of the Ramah Project or its ultimate accomplishment may be, 
it is unfortunate that the areas under investigation are so inadequately characterized. 
What if any are the differences in the natural settings of Ramah, Pinedale, and Chaco 
Canyon? What if any are the differences in their economy and strength of leadership? 
Is the Chaco community more integrated? Has it been more effectively exposed to Pueblo 
influence? And what about nearby Mormon influence on Ramah? At first blush such 
questions may seem to have little relevance for a study of sex practices and beliefs. But 
the answers to at least some of them might furnish us with a more basic reason for the 
exceptional resistance of Chaco Canyon people to questioning than that they “took the 
attitude that it was not right for Navahos to give white people any information as they 
sold it for money and did not share it with the Navahos.”’ In any event, even the trained 
anthropologist should not be expected to consult previous publications for minimal 
information on such points, nor should he be expected to be content with the knowledge 
that the Project’s final report will deal with the general anthropology of the Ramah area. 

It is good to find that Dr. Bailey has meticulously identified all direct quotations from 
informants, and her frequent references to the age, sex, marital status, ceremonial attach- 
ment, or degree of acculturation certainly bring her statements into sharper focus. 
But having done so much, we wish she had done more. For without parallel data on all 
“systematically interviewed” informants, it is quite impossible to extract the full meaning 
of her many-sided material. 

With regard to the eighteen tables, we can assume that they are built from the responses 
of those who were ‘‘systematically interviewed’’—forty-two in Ramah, eleven in Pinedale, 
thirteen in Chaco Canyon. But again the usability of the material is unnecessarily limited. 
Since we are never told how many individuals account for the registered answers, we have 
no way of knowing the degree of overlapping, or indeed what percentage of those inter- 
viewed gave information at all. 

Viewing Dr. Bailey’s rich material as a whole, one thing becomes crystal clear: Navaho 
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sex beliefs and practices exhibit an extraordinarily high degree of variability. Whether 
this high variability is new and the result of the increasing inroads made by White culture, 
or whether it is old and basic in Navaho social structure (Navaho society, excepting in 
matters of language, has been unusually receptive to alien features—Pueblo techniques 
of agriculture, Pueblo ceremonial ideas and practices, Pueblo mythological motifs, Plains 
methods of warfare among others) will, it is hoped, be fully answered as subsequent 
publications of the Ramah Project appear. 


‘ 


Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK 


The Scots Book. By Ronald Macdonald Douglas. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., n.d. Pp. xxiv + 367. $5.00.) 


Mr. Douglas announces in a foreword that his book is not “for the critical, nor. . 
students and scholars” but for a general public—‘‘in particular for the ordinary Scot, 
if there is such a thing as an ordinary Scot.” It is a household or table-book, chattily 
written, in five somewhat careless divisions: Poetry, Folklore, Facts, Fragments, and 
A Few Prose Extracts and Some Letters. Since much of the poetry is quoted fragments 
from Scott, Stevenson, Burns, and the ballads, the first section could well have been 
joined to Fragments and Folklore, which have their own dignity and force. 

Most valuable to the nostalgic Scot or to the general public is the section on Facts, 
which includes vivid notes on the clans, on Scots law, on money and measures, on the 
holy days of Scots history, and even recipes for such magic stuff as barley bannocks and 
Atholl brose. Here again, however, there is a genially slipshod repetition which pads the 
volume and irritates the reader endeavoring to find his way quickly to a required item; 
appellations and rhymes connected with certain families are given separate space instead 
of being joined with the clan as listed in another part; battles fought on Scottish soil 
include much of what appears again in the list of important Scots anniversaries, “A 
Calendar for Any Year’; proverbs and toasts, which are not facts, appear in this section 
rather than under Folklore or Fragments, where they belong. But it is a browsing book, 
not a handbook, and to the true Gael many of these matters cannot be repeated enough. 

The illustrations for the volume are several unnecessary and ineffectual line drawings 
which reduce the suggestion of the poems and tales instead of assisting their effect; and 
some eight or ten magnificent double-page photographs in tint, of such appealing and 
little-known scenes as snowclad mountains in Wester Ross, Galloway moorlands and a 
rough stream, Glen Caladh Castle, and a touching new view of Loch Leven—all by 
Robert Adam. The author’s own drawing of the Scots map, with the clans clearly placed 
on it, is a splendid frontispiece. 


Stanford University, MARGERY BAILEY 
Stanford, California 
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